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TRADE. 


“The correspondence, of which THE 
STaxpaRp has now published so much, 
with regard to the policy of pzesidential 
aominations by the united labor party has 
. Geveloped the fact that there are among 
our friends quite a number who while 


'. favoring the nomination of national can- 


@idates think it both unnecessary and in- 
expedient that we should take any ground 
wpon the tariff question. Their notion 
geems to be that leaving the two old parties 
to “bark and bite” over the question of more 
protection or less protection, and invoking a 
plague on both their houses, we single tax 


= men should make our fight on the lines of 


the Syracuse platform, on which, to some 
extent at least, both protectionists and 


.. free traders stood together in the late state 


campaign in New York. Dr. McGlynn, 
for instance, says in the letter which we 
-published last week: 

When we shall have entered as a distinct 
party into the presidential contest on the 
lines of our Syracuse platform, I should feel 
recreaut toa clear duty if I allowed myself 
to be diverted by any issue of tariff tinker- 
ing, or even by a contest for absolute free 
trade, from exclusive and unswerving sup- 
portof our fundamental reform. 


And one of the resolutions adopted by 
the county general committee, while it 
was waiting for a report last Thursday 
night, declared, after reaffirming the Syra- 
cuse platform, that— 

Weare anitedly determined not to be di- 
werted by any issue of tariff tinkering from 
-exclusive and unswerving support of the 
fundamental reforms set forth in that plat- 


Mr. Victor A. Wiider, our late candi- 


‘date for state comptroller, in a letter, 


which will be found in another column, 
seems to think that the Syracuse plat- 
form was -a compact between pro- 
tectionists and free traders to ignore 
the tariff question in favor of 
the larger land question, not merely 
in a state campaign but in the national 
vampaign which was expected to follow. 
Tae StanpaRD has also received a num- 
ber of communications from friends who in- 


sist that the tariff question ought to be left - 


alone unti! the land question is settled, and 
who ask why itis not much more true that 
free lund will lead to free trade than that 
free ieee oe lead to free land? 


all this there seems.to me tobe a 
important fact ignored—the fact that 
we have two distinct governments and two 
distinct systems of taxation, viz, the 
national government with its tariff and ex- 
use taxes, and the state governments with 
their taxes upon property. Thus there 
are two distinct lines on which we must 
work to the accomplishmentof our end, the 
concentration of taxes on land walues. In 
state politics our line is to work for the 
abolition of the taxes now levied on per- 
sonal property, improvements, etc.; and 
ip national politics our line is to work for 
the abolition of tariff and excise taxes—at 
Jeast so far as these are levied for other 
‘purposes than the promotion of health and 
morality. And as national elections al- 
terrate with state elections and national 
politics blend with state politics, we 
cannot without great waste of time 
and effort ignore one line of re- 
form until) we have been _ suc- 
cessful on the other. What our friends 
who talk of going ito the national con- 
tignonng the tariff question 
arethinking about, is in reality the making 
of a national fight on state lines. What 
they propuse to do, if I correctly 
understand them. is to emphasize their de- 
sire to abolish taxes on personal property 
and improvements, and to take in taxa- 
tion the full value of land, by 
voting for a president. But under our 
system as it exisis to-day, the president 
has nothing to de with taxes on personal 
property and. improvements. If we were 
by some miracle to elect a president 
upon a no-tariff-issue platform, what 
would be the very first question which he 
wouid, unless he were a wooden president, 
have to address himself to after taking 
office? Would it not be the tariff ques- 
tion? 


The Syracuse piatform states clearly the 
principles of the single tax—the principle 
of equal rights and equal freedom. In its 
declaration of what government ought to 
do, and what it ought not to attempt, as 
well as in its decluration against the tax- 
ation of industry and its products, it states 
this principle in a way that shows it to be 


- utterly inconsistent with protective tariffs. 


That the platform did not in terms 
take ground against protection was not, 
as Mr. Wilder seems to think, the result 
of any bargain between protectionists and 
free traders to sink any differences that 
might lezitimately have divided them iu a 
state caizpaign, but of a general feeling 
against unnecessarily provoking dissension 
and opposition. There was nv bargain or 
conipromise, because, although there were 
2 aumber of protectionists who spoke 
against any mention of the tariff in 
the platform, there was no free 
trader present that I know of who 
was in favor of going any further 
at that time than the general state- 
ment of priuciple. For the campaign to 
which we were addressing ourselves was 
one in which only state officers were to be 
elected, and in which ouly that line of 
our work that involves the abolition of 
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axeson personal property and improve- 
ments could directly be followed. When 


| -we were moving on the direct line of con- 


centrating taxation on land values, which 
our state system of taxation permits, it 
would have been worse than useless to 
have accentuated any difference which 
might exist between our friends as to the 
less direct line of national politics. But I 
for one did not see then any more than I 
see now, how it would be possible for us 
to formally enter national politics without 
& more explicit declaration upon the tariff 
question; and that such a declaration was 
involved in the Syracuse platform I never 
had the slightest doubt. 


It does not seem to me that any one can 
fully realize the harmony and beauty of 
the simple scheme for restoring to men 
their natural rights in land by appropriat- 
ing for public use the values which attach 
to land by social xrowth and improvement, 
without also seeing the falsity of the pro- 
tective theory. But] also know that men 
generally see the truth by decrees and not 
ata flash, and I am perfectly conscious 
that there are many who are now in 
favor of applying the single tax principle 
within the domain of state legislation 
who are opposed to applying it in the 
domain of national legislation, or who at 
least would postpone it until state legisla- 
tion can be secured. In state politics there 
is no reason for provoking any difference 
between such men and those who would 
move toward the single tax through 
national as well as state legislation as 
opportunity may offer. But when 
it comes to the field of national 
politics, the only way in which 
the two could keep together would be for 
them to agree together to virtually keep 
out of the fight. And to run a candidate 
for president on the line of state measures 
while a national contest over the question 
of federal taxation was going on woud 
virtually be to keep out of the fight. We 
might take that occasion to hold meetings 
and make speeches in favor of the applica- 
tion of our principles to state legislation; 
but for this a presidential election would 
be not an opportune, but a most in- 
opportune, occasion. Under our system of 
government, national politics very largely 
dominate siate politics, and it is com- 
paratively easy to bring national issues 
into state campaigns, but correspond- 
ingly difficult to bring state issues into 
national campaigns 

As for th.seof our frierds who. think we 
ought to leave protection undisturbed until 
we have succeeded in taking {anil Values 
for public benefit, and those who express 
the same underlying thought by asking 
why free land will not lead to free trade 
much more naturally than free trade wiil 
lead to free iand, it seems to me that they 
ean hardiy fully realize the great object 
which is to be attained by the single tax, 
nor yet the practical means by which the 
adoption of this single tax is to be secured. 
Like those who oppose us, or at least fail 
to go with us from sheer inability to see 
how the taxation of Jand values can 
abolish poverty, theiz mental gaze 
seems to be concentrated on what we 
propose to do, ignoring what we propose 
to do away with. The great benefit of 
the appropriation of land values to public 
use would not be in the revenue that it 
would give, so much as in the abolition 
of restrictions upon the free play of pro- 
ductive forces that it would involve or 
permit. It is not by the mere levying of 
a tax that we propose to abolish poverty; 
itis by “securing the blessings of liberty.” 

The abolition of all taxes that restrain 
production or hamper exchange, the doing 
away with ail monopolies and special 
privileges that enable one citizen to levy 
toll upon the industries of other citizens, is 
an integral part of our programme. To 
merely take Jand values in taxation for 
public purposes would not of itself suffice. 
If the proceeds were spent in maintaining 
useless parasites or standing armies, labor 
might still be oppressed and harried by 
taxes and special privileges. We might still 
have poverty, and people might still beg 
for alms or die of starvation, What 
we are really aiming at is, to use the lan- 
guage of the Syracuse platform, “the free- 
dom of the individual to use his labor and 
capital in any way that may seem proper 
to him and will not interfere with the 
equal rights of others,” and “to leave to 
the producer the full fruits of his exertion.” 
To do this it is necessary to abolish land 
monopoly. And it is also necessary to 
abolish tariffs. 


What we should strike at first is. not a 
matter entirely within our own selection. 
If we had but one government and but 
one system of taxation, and could of our- 
selves force a political issue, it might be 
best to concentrate all efforts on the 
exemption from taxation of personal 
property and improvements. But since 
we have two governments and two sys- 
tems of taxation it seems to me clear 
that while we should in state politics fol- 
low that line which relates to state taxa- 
tion, so we should in national politics fol- 
low that line which relates to national tax- 
ation. And especially is this true when 
@ question of taxation becomes a general 
issue, as is likely tu be the case in the com- 
ing national election. 

What as to method seems to be ig- 
nored by our friends who would have us 
refrain from attacking protection until we 
have abolished land monopoly by taxing 


land values, is this:—that what we have 
practically to do to attain our ends in taxa- 
tion, is not to impose but to abolish. 
In our states, where we already raise part 
of our taxes from land values, all we have 
to do to reach the point where all revenues 
shall be raised from land values is to get 
rid of one tax after another. As these are 
abolished, the tax on land values must in- 
crease. In our general government, 
the same policy of abolishing the 
taxes now levied, will first reduce that 
part of the cost of federal taxation to the 
people that now goes into private pockets 
or is utterly wasted. Next, it will reduce 
the extravagant and unnecessary revenues 
that are the cause of extravagant and de- 
moralizing expenditure. And finally, if we 
can keep up the process of tax abolition, 
it will force the federal government 
to have _ recourse for the small 
revenues it really needs, either to a direct 
apportionment among the states, to the 
taking of some proportion of land values, 
or to some independent taxes which would 
at least not check production and foster 
monopolies. 


But while there are two lines of tax 
abolition which we may follow as state 
taxation or national taxation comes upper- 
most, yet what we may do on the one line 
to awaken thought and arouse discus- 
sion tells on the other line as well. 
We cannot advocate the abolition 
of state taxes on the products 
of labor and their concentration on 
the value of land, without in reality 
undermining ideas whicly support protec- 


tion, although some of those who are | 


drawn to us may not at once see it; nor 
yet can we show the fallacies of protec- 
tion and advocate the abolition of tariffs, 
without also furnishing reasons for the 
abolition of all taxes that put a fine on 
industry and hamper the production of 
wealth. 

And provided the question of tax aboli- 
tion gets into practical politics in such a 
way that the great body of the people will 
be forced to take sides upon it, it 
matters liltle how small be the reduc- 
tion upon which issue is nominally 
joined. An actual struggle in state poli- 
tics between the great parties over such a 
proposition as that made by Mayor Hewitt 
to exempt personal property from taxation 
in the city would do more in one elec- 
tion for popular education than could be 
done by a log course of such campaigns | 


of propaganda.as..we.made in this state, 


last year; and protection has more to fear | 
from any proposal of tariff tinkering 
which would make an issue between the 
the great national parties than it has from 
any advocagy of the entire abolition of 
tariffs outside of practical politics. For 
when even a small part of a large princi- 
ple can be bought into the issue of practical 
politics, the heat and stimulation of the 
contest is certain to carry men far further 
than they in the beginning dream. 


Mayor Hewitt has explamed to a re- 
porter that his opinions upon the subject of 
the exemption of personal property from 
taxaticn have been in no wise 
affected by our agitation, but have 
been held by him for many years. This 
is quite true, and Mayor Hewitt is also 
on record as expressing very radical ideas 
on the subject of the unearned in- 
crement of land values. What our 
agitation has accomplished is to pave the 
way for bringing such ideas into ‘practical 
politics, and this we hope Mayor Hewitt 
will lend his great influence to do. He 
has already received many letters of con- 
gratulation and indorsement, and even the 
Sun has this to say: 


Mayor Hewitt hus the right idea about tax- 
ation. 

The rule of statesmanship is that taxes 
should be so imposed as to fall with the great- 
est possible equality upon the whole people, 
and soasto interfere the least possible with 
the establishment and the prosperity of every 
sort of business, 

The more strongly capital and business are 
attracted to a place. and the more active and 
prosperous they are in that place, the better 
it is; and, as we Say, it is the duty of states- 
mauship so to arrange taxation that it shill 
net drive ewey business or capital 

So great reforms progress, First, as has 
been said, an idea is preposterous, and not 
even to be noticed. Second, it is avainst 
relicion. Third, ‘everybody knows that!” 
Are there not signs that the single tax 
idea is already emerging’ from the second 
and beginning to enter the third siage? 


A great meeling of the young men’s 
Catholic societies of New York was held 
in Chickering hall on Monday evening. 
The archbishop was present and many of 
his clergy, as well as the newly elected su- 
preme court judge, Morgan J. O’Brien, 
State Senator Ives and other influential 
Catholic laymen. Significant of the tem- 
per of the gathering was the display of 
a magnificent papal flag, the emblem of 
the temporal sovervignty of the pope, and 
the honors accorded to a number of the 
survivors of the papal legion, who years 
ago went to Rome for the purpose of 
shooting down Italian patriots struggling 
for the unification of their country. These 
veterans of the cause of divine right as 
against free inctiiutions were decked out 
in the papal uniform and occupied front 
seats, being accorded as great honors as 
though they had been soldiers of liberty. 
The most notable speech was that in 
which Senator Ives denounced our public 
schools, declaring thiut there can be noth- 


ing more pernicious in a country with a 


The truth is just the reverse of this, 
Nothing can be more pernicious in a 
country with a popular form of govern- 
ment than religious schools; and this not 
because they teach religion, but because, 
necessarily, and totally irrespective of 
what is taught in them, they foster 
bigotry and engender prejudice. The 
great merit of our public schools, and the 
great necessity for public schools in a 
country like ours, is that they bring to- 
gether children of all creeds and classes 
and thus wear away the prejudices that 
must inevitably arise where children of 
one creed or class are kept from associa- 
tion with children of other creeds or 
classes. People hate each other and 
despise each other just in proportion as 
they are kept separate from each other; 
and the most important lesson which many 
a boy and girl learns in our public 
schools is that children of other faiths, 
which the narrower teachings of home and 
Sunday schooi might lead them to despise, 
are just as intelligent, just as conscien- 
tious, just as kindly, and just as lovable as 
anyone else. To our public schools more 
than to any other of our institutions is due 
the growth of that spirit of tolerance be- 
tween various creeds which is so marked 
in the United States. And the effect of 
religious schools may be seen in Ireland 
and Canada, where the line of creed marks 
a clear political and social distinction, and 
religious prejudice is almost if not quite as 
rampant as in the days when men burned 
each other for religious differences 
and murdered each other for the 
love gf God. The great __ politi- 
cal weakness of Ireland to-day is 
the religious prejudices which have been 
largely perpetuated by the separate educa- 
tion of religious schools. Had it not 
been for the feud between Protestant and 
Catholic, England could not have kept Ire- 
land in subjection; and this feud is at the 
present time the great force which enables 
the British oligarchy to deny home rule 
to Ireland. Soin Canada, the distinction 
of religion fostered by separate schools, 
which also perpetuate a distinction in lan- 


‘guage, constitutes the greatest political 


difficulty of the present and the greatest 
political danger of the future. 


The evil of religious schools lies 
bets in the religious teaching. Neither in 
:atholic schools, nor in Protestant schools, 
nor in Jewish schools, does the rehgious 
teaching given inculcate prejudice against 
those of other religious beliefs. But the 
evil lies in the separation of children of 
one faith from children of other faiths: in 
the promoting of that segregation which 
causes the spontaneous generation of 
prejudices, and in the restraint upon that 
intercourse which is the best solvent of 
prejudice. If we were to maintain sepa- 
rate schools for red headed children, white 


headed children, and brown headed chil- 


dren, they would infallibly give rise to a 
certain amount of red headed, white 
headed, and brown headed clannishness 
and prejudice, and perhaps at length to 
red headed, white headed, and brown 
headed politics. How mucli stronger, 
then, are the clannisnness and prejudice 
which arise from the gathering into sepa- 
rate schools of children of different re- 
ligious beliefs? 

As for the notion that children are to be 
made religious, or even moral, by getting 
doses of religion with their reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, and geography, it is pre- 
posterous in theory and disproved by fact. 
Creeds, catechisms, prayers and Bible 
readings mixed up with study and play, 
and forced on children when they are in 
no mood for them, have the effect sought 
in those curative establishments where to 
disgust the drunkard with liquor every- 
thing he can eat, drink or smell is flavored 
with it. And it is in clannishness and 
prejudice, in enmities of race and nation 
and locality and class and creed that 
despotism always finds its best tools. Here 
is the depth of Christ's teaching that men 
should love, not haie, one another. For it 
is through their hates that men have 
everywhere been enslaved. 

The honors paid to the flag of the tem- 
poral sovereignty and the survivors of the 
papal legion at this meeting, which, 
ostensibly heid in the honor of Pope Leo 
XTH, was virtually a demonstration against 
our public schools, are signiticant. There 
can be no doubt that the great majority of 
American Catholics are opposed to the 
temporal sovereignty of the pope, and 
would be to-day in sympathy with the de- 
mand of Italian patriotism for the unifica- 
tion of Italy. They are constantly put in 
a false position in this respect by hier- 
archical authority and the small but active 
ultramontane faction. It is the same in- 
fluences which are constantly stirring up 
Catholics to war against our public schoois. 

But, on the other hand, the bigetry of 
Protesiants has largely aided the Catholic 
hierarchy. Here in New York, for in- 
stance, the spirit of our institutions and 
of religious fairness is violated by the rule 
which requires the reading of a chapter 
from the Bible at the opening of the pub- ! 
lic schools. This is a relic of Protestant 
Bibliolatry that: ought to be suppressed. 
The Bible has no wore business in our 
schools than has the Koran or the Book of 
Mormon. The grand lessons and inspiring 
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popular form of government than purely 
‘secular schools. 
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flat and meaningless when read by an in- 
different teacher to careless pupils; and it 
serves but as astumbling block and rock 
of offense to those who prefer another 
version or do not believe in the Bible at 
all. The state ought to have nothing 
whatever to do with religious observances, 
and religion will be all the purer and all 
the stronger the less it is meddled with by 
the state. 


Alfred Russell Wallace, the distinguished 
naturalist, and the president of the British 
Land Nationalization Society, who passed 
through this country Jast year on a lectur- 
ing trip, has since his return home delivered 
a lecture, entitled ‘‘Land Lessons in Amer- 
ica,” which has been printed in tract form 
by the Land Nationalization Society. Mr. 
Wallace sees very clearly, and has stated 


with much force in his bocks, pamphlets. 


and speeches, the essential injustice of 
private property in land and the gross 
evils which result from it. He has never, 
however, fully ‘“‘seen the cat,” as 
Judge Maguire would say, and while 
failing to realize how the simple meas- 
ure of appropriating land values 
by taxation would secure equal rights 
in land, has always been hampered 
with the idea that it was necessary, be- 
fore doing anything, to compensate pres- 
ent owners, Consequently, he and the so- 
ciety of which he is president have advo- 
cated a scheme of natio:alization, the 
main features of which consist in state 
purchase of the Jand from its present own- 
ers and its allotment in small portions to 
occupying tenants. 

Wiat Mr. Wallace saw in America has 
very properly convinced him that such re- 
forms as the abolition of entail and primo- 
geniture, complete registration and simple 
transfer of land titles, etc, will avail 
nothing whatever in abolishing land mo- 
nopoly. But the sfrange thing is, that he 
adds to this list of inefficient remedies the 
complete taxation of ground rents, and in 
support of this makes the following as- 
tounding statement: 

Now this complete taxation of ground rents 
exists in America to a most thorough and 
complete exteut. Every particle of land 
under private ownership is taxed on its full 
Selling value, and the American owner very 
often thinks it is taxed above its vaine. 
Whether it is built on or cultivated, it does 
not matter, the land is taxed to its full 
value, and you must remember that the land 
and property taxes there are not as they are 
here, a mere fragment of the taxation of the 
cecuntry, for there they practically comprise 
the whole taxation of the several states. .°. 
Consequently ground rents are taxed to their 
fall value. 


“The results,” Mr. Wallace naively says, 
“are very curious.” What he considers 
results would indeed he very curious if they 
flowed from the cause he assigns. Thushe 
states them: 


Land speculation, which we think is bad 
enough with us, is but a trifle here compared 
with what it isin America. In America land 
speculation is everywhere excessive. It is 
the great mode of makiug money, and it ex- 
ists more or less all over the ‘country 
wherever land is for sale and is not monop- 
olized by great capitalists. This taxation on 
full vaiues, however, usually causes very 
rapid changes of ownership. Men buy land 
on speculation for the puryose of selling it 
again quickly. They will not hold it long, be- 
cause if it is not used the taxes will eat it up. 
Then somebody else buys it and sells it again 
pretty quickly, and thus land is continually 
changing owners until it is used for oeccupa- 
tion or cultivation or for building. But the 
result of this rapid change of ownership—of 
each person trying to make a profit—is that 
land very rapidly acquires in America a price 
as high asin old settled countries like Eng- 
land and very often even higher. Iwas per- 
fectly amazed to find the enormous prices 
which land brought in America, not only 
when in the center of great cities, but even 
in the smaller places which are surrounded 
by a comparatively unpopulated country. 


Mr. Wallace goes on to give some ex- 
amples of the enormous values at which 
land is held in this country in spite of the 
great areas yet unused; to note the 
rapidity with which agricultural tenancy 
is making its way in the United States, 
and to speak of the impression made upon 
his mind by the closeness of our city build- 
ing and the absence of gardens and yards 
to our city houses. The English hearers 
and readers of Mr. Wallace may well 
wonder at these “curious results” of the 
complete taxation of ground rents in 
America, and this testimony of the presi- 
dent of the Land Nationalization Society 
will doubiless be extensively quoted on the 
other side of the Atlantic as proof positive 
that the taking of land values in taxation 


would do nothing to remedy the evils of 


land monopoly. 

It may, therefore, be worth while to 
say, for the benefit of English readers of 
THE STANDARD, that nothing like the 
complete taxation of land values exists 
in the United States, and that the in- 
tensity of land speculation which Mr. 
Wallace takes for the curious result of 
this taxation is, indeed, the  conclu- 
sive proof that it does not exist. The 
scintila of truth. that Mr. Wal. 
lace has got hold of, is that 
our laws. cal) for the assessment 
of land at its full selling value. Even if 
this were curried out it would not amount 
to “the taxation of land to its. full value,” 
or to the “complete taxation of ground 
rents,” but would, under our system of tax- 
ing improvements and personal property, 
still leave to individuals a sufficient portion 
of the “unearned increment” to promote 
speculation and encourage monopoly. But 
the fact is, that our laws in respect to 
full assessment are u dead letter, 
and that 2ll over the United States the 


truths that are to be found in its pages fall Nc bae is to. assess land VWalnesy: when the 
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‘land i is built upon or ae ee at a inache 
higher rate than the value of similar land. 
is assessed when the land is not. built upon. 
or improved. The diiference in the assess-. 
ment of used and unused land ranges from 
a difference between two-thirds and one-. 
half in some places, toa difference betweer. 
full value and a mere nominal fraction. i 
other places. For in spite of the fact tha: 
our state laws. call for the equal assess 
ment of all property at its true selling vad 
ue, the false notion that the taxation o 
property ought to be in proportion to the 
income the owner is deriving from it- has 
so far dominated public opinion as - 
justify our assessors in practically disre-"_ 
garding their oaths and nullifying the laws, 


Mr. Wallace’s lecture, though marr 
by this queer blunder, was an. interesting 
one. He was forcibly impressed, as every 
European must be, by the vast area of our _ 
country and the energy of its people, 
especially as shown dy what is best — 
described as the “go-aheadativeness” of the. 
smaller and newer towns. But the very 
rate of our material progress is, he clear! 
sees, forcing upon us faster than upon any 
other people the problem of the ea 
trioution of wealth, 


‘Progress and Poverty,” translated: 
P. L. Le Monnier, and “Protection or: 
Free Trade?” translated by Louis Vossion, 
have recently been issued in Paris by - 
the publishing house of Guillaumin et 
Cie, 44 rne Richelieu. Both are beauti- 
fully printed, as are, in fact, all the Euro« 
pean editions of my hooks. Our New 
York printers say they cannot do such 
work, except on very expensive books, 
because they have not the paper, our tariff 
duties on paper and paper stock condemns 
ing them to Lh2 use of inferior material, 
The price of -these French editions is nine 


- francs each, or $1.80 of owr money.” As 


‘Sophie Raffalovich, who is a free trader of 


the duty on them is twenty-five per cent 
(which Iam obliged to pay even on the 
complimentary copies sent me by courtesy: 
of the publishers) they will cost here 
about $2.75. 

“Progress and Poverty” has been pretty 
extensively reviewed in France. But the. 
first French review of ‘Protection or: Free 
Trade?” I have seen is in the Journal des 
Economistes for December. The reviewer, 


the Cobden club sort, is evidently in total 
ignorance of my former works, and has — 
gained from newspaper and magazine com: 
ments a vague idea that i arm some: k nd: ¢ 


pieces, the destivction: of tmachinery and 
the general division of property; and she 
is evidently astonished that in the work. 
which she has happened to read I have so 
well concealed my leveling and destructive 
propensities. She says:- 
Mr. George’s last work is also his best. Tn fe 
reading it one has difficulty to understand - 
how it is that the same writer has’ heretofore 
advocated so many errers—that he is the ad- 
vocate of the nationalization of the soi, the 
enemy of machinery and of progress; that lhe 
has accepted as his own the ideas of Proud- 
hon and has pushed those ideas with so muck 
hardibood and vim as to make them seemal- 
most new. “ 
Mr. George by no means renounces his anti- 
economic doctrines; the last part of “Protec 
tion or Free Trade?’ proves this; but on the — 
question of free trade Mr. George talks like 
an economist. He defends the good cause 
with the same talent which he has 
heretofore used in advocating false 
theories. It would be impossible to pres _ 
sent the arguments in favor of free trade 
better, or to show better the inconsequence 
of the arguments of the protectionists and 
the evil results which follow the applicae 
tion of their doctrines. All of the book 
which i is devoted to free trade (the first 300 


means a smal! triumph to baie succeeded in 
writing an original and strong work upon a 
question so much debated, and, to. say some- 
thing really: new and really true after the 
‘great champions of free trade, Cobden, - 
Bright, Bastiat, De Molinari and Sumuer. 
This is "real ly a triumph, and Mr. George hag 
gained it. 

He takes up one by one all the old argu 
ments brought forward by the protective 
theorists, and exposes all their sophisms, | 
But what gives greater interest to his argue | 
ment isthat he has been converted by his 
own reflections to a knowledge of the 
many evils of the system which ‘he attacks, 
He commenced by being a protectionist, and 
for this very reason he understands the bet-— 
ter all the argurnents on which protectioutsta. 
rely so much, 


Mile.. Raffalovich quotes approvingly & 
number of extracts from “Protection or 
Free Trade?” but what especially excites, - 
her astonishment is that I should actually. 
endeavor to show that “middlemen” rene 
der services in. production; that “the 
trader. is not a Tiere. ‘useless exchanger,* 
who ‘adds nothing to the real wealth of. 
society;’ but that the transporting, storing 
and exchangine of things are as necessary 
apart of the work of. supplying huni 
needs as the growing, extracting or mak. - 
ing;” and that I should even include in 
the category of us seful | Tabor , the ing 
vesligator, the philosopher, the: teacher, 
the artist, the poct and the peest: es 
Sshe asks, “could expect to hear: 
the author of ‘Progre rd PB 

He who by any. exertion of iniad or chede 
adds to the aggregate of enjoyable. wealth, 
increases the sum of human mowledge or 
gives to. human life highe 
greater fullness—he is in the large meaning of 
the words, a “producer,” Lae “workingman,” 


“laborer,” and 1S. honestly earning 
wages. ic 


in con clision Mm le: Ro 

Mr. Georze’s book:-is not wi 

2 dedication [to the y of Qu 
Turgot. ete.]. There is in it so much truth, 
much elevation of und and le Rence, 


- Mile. Raffalovich 


the only regret of the reader will be that the 
author did not stop with the discussion of 
Protection or Free Trade™ and leave the 
one hundred pages for another volume. 
Ju that case there would have been no fauit 


> $e find. 


: And, she might have added, there would 
. jpave been no use in writing the book. It 
would certainly have been unworthy of 

fs dedication to those true free traders, 
‘the illustrious Frenchmen who in the last 
eentury proposed the removal of all re- 
strictions upon production and exchange 
by the adoption of the single tax. What 
makes “Protection or Free Trade?” the 
most thorough and conclusive work on the 
tariff question yet published is the hun- 
@red paces which Mile. Raffalovich would 
omit. Itis impossible to fully understand 
the tariff question or to thoroughly ex- 
pose the fallacies of protection without 

-weferring to the land question. 


Of M. Vossion’s work of translation, 
speaks in the very 
-. ighest terms, as being a faithful rendering 
 §nto French of the spirit and style of the 

- @viginal, and is even inclined to pardon 
the “excessive enthusiasm for the other 

-@octrines of Henry George” displayed by 
MM. Voisson in his preface, because ‘had 

hee not been a little blinded the translator 

might not so well have accomplished his 

task.” The personal matters mentioned in 

this sympathetic preface I am not responsi- 

ble for, nor is it necessary for me to speak 

$Surther than to say that Mr. Parnell might 


 Gasty object to being called a close friend 


of mine; and Mr. Powderly, to the manner 

fm which M. Voisson has coupled him 
with Dr. McGlynn and myself as an ad- 
wocate of the singie tax. 


The San Francisco Star, which is doing 
good and earnest work for the single tax 
principle, seems to think from what I had 
Recently to say about Mr. Powderly’s 

. @fivocacy of a postal telegraph that I do 
pot think that measure in itself a good 
one. This is a mistake. I believe that 
the reasons for government carrying 

 @f telegraphic messages to be as strong as 
- the rearons for government carrying of 
letters. But while I am glad to see the 
beaders of the Knights of Labor urging 

‘the postal telecraph, I do not want to see 

‘this measure used to call atiention from 
more important matters. 


fm association calied the United States 
Postal Improvement Association, of which 
 SJerbert: Myrick of Springfield. Mass., is 
@ecretary, has been formed for the pur- 
_ pose of circulating petitions to congress 
for the improvement of the postal service. 
‘Ut seeks— 

1. A reduction in the postage on seeds, 


‘buibs, plants and coizs. 
2 A reissue of fractional currency, for use 


‘i the mails. ; 

3 Abolition of the present unsafe and in- 

@onvenient postal notes. 

» £vOovision for the issuance of postal money 
erders in sums of $ or less for a fee of three 
cents. 

* Any individual or business firm may be- 

-@omea member of this association upon 
parment of five doliars, and blank peti- 
tions will be sent to those who wish them, 

japon application to the secretary. The 
e@bjects of the association ought to be 

on congress. The rate of postage 

@n seeds and bulbs, etc., was only & cents 
per pourd up to 1874. The doubling of the 

. gatein that year was simply a job of the 
express companies, and this job ought to 

Dbeundone. The Canadian rate for seeds, 
plants, etc, is only 4cents a pound and 
the English rate is only 6 cents, or 12 cents 
for three pounds. The reduction in the 
fee for small postal orders wouid also be a 
-$gmpove in the right direction. . 

. 4s for the postal notes, they are simply 
@very bad substitute for the fractional 
eurrency that was called in and destroyed. 

Both postal notes and postal orders re- 
quire from the man who sends them and 
the man who receives them a journey to 
the post office, which, to the majority of 
@ur citizens is a great inconvenience. 
$ractional currency, which can be passed 
from band to hand, is the most convenient 
possible way of sending small sums. The 


objection to the currency itself, but only 
@m objection to the way in which it was 


- We could haveaclean fractional cur- 
gency just as readily as the people of Great 
Britain have clean Bank of England 
motes. All that is necessary to do is to 
adopt the same system. The Bank of 
Engiand never reissues a note. Whenever 
one is received,’it is destroyed and a fresh 
eee is issued, and so the fractional cur- 
yency, or at any rate such of it that is in 
the alightest degree soiled, should be de- 
stroyed as scon as received at any govern- 
gnent depository and new currency issued 
fn its place.. This is a mere matter of 
paper and printing, and the profit to the 
government from the currency issued and 

- jever presented again would much more 
than pay for the printing. 


~ Another improvement which is much 
+ meeded is the adopticn of an international 
postage stamp, which could be used in 
any of ihe countries of the international 


the civilized world, and thus tend to the 
destruction of those national prejudices 


posiage, our present rates are far too high. 
‘Tas STANDARD can be sent all over the 
Dnited States and Canada at the rate of 
one cent 2 pound, but it costs one cent for 


‘The Australian system of voting is | shall have been redressed.” 


| 


steadily growing in public favor. Several 
bills embodying more or less of its prin- 
ciples have been introduced in the legis- 
lature of this state. In the Kentucky and 
some other legislatures bills have also 


been introduced. 
As there is much demand for informa- 


tion about the Australian system, City 
Chamberlain William M. Ivins has placed 
at the disposal of the readers of THE STanp- 
ARD a number of copies of his pamphlet 
entitled *‘“Machine Politics, and Money in 
Elections in New York City,” in which a 


full account is given of the Australian | 


system of voting, and the gross evils in 
our politics which it would -emedy are 
vividly portrayed. 

Such of our readers as desire a copy of 
this pamphlet can procure it by forward- 
ing a two cent stamp to the Stanparp 
office, for postage. 

Blank petitions to the New York legis- 
lature in favor of the Australian system 
of voting can also be obtained by applica- 


tion to this office. 
HENRY GEORGE. 


Auti-Peverty in Chelsea, Mass. 

CHELSEA, Mass.—Last Sunday evening our 
Universalist minister, Rev. S.W. Sample, gave 
a regular anti-poverty talk to his congrega- 
tion of several hundred people. His subject 
was ‘The Problem of Poverty,” and he 
mastered it in manly fashion. Mr. sample 
was among the first to send a “‘God speed” to 
THE STANDARD, as your early numbers show. 
He clearly expounded the land value tax 
principle, showed its justice, and maintained 
its absolute necessity as a co-worker with the 
spiritual and moral development of man from 
the poverty stricken condition in which he is 
becoming every day more enczulfed. The out- 
lines and principles adopted by the mother 
anti-poverty society were read in full, and I 
can assure you that the idea of red flags and 
robbery were dispelied from his audience. 
He advised the people to carefully read the 
“new economy” on the subjectand not judge 
from newspaper talk with its wild misrepre- 
sentation and cowardly ridicule. Be assured 
you have a good worker and preacher in this 
reverend gentleman, earnest, bold and stronc. 

THATCHER. 


Geverament Ownership of Railrende. 

BRENTWOOD, N. Y.—The united labor party, 
now but in the early days of its childhood, is 
leading men to understand wherein the 
machinery of our government is rusty. Iu 
advocating that the railroads should be 
under the fostering care of the government it 
has undertaken the emancipation of hundreds 
of thousands of industrial slaves. Under 
government control rates could be lowered, 
passenger fares, where now three cents per 
mile, no doubt going down to one and a half. 
Thodsands of the residents of large cities, 
now confined to the narrow quarters of tene- 
ment houses, could remove to the suburbs and 
live in a home of their own. The reason of 
the opposition to government control of rail- 
roads lies in the fact that legislative bodies 
usually bow to the will of the moneyed mag- 
nates of the country. There should be a 
general demand by the peopie upon the state 
legislatures to overthrow the power of the 
railroad kings by putting the roads under tie 
control of the people. An oligarchy has no 
place in a republic. THomas E. BOLAND. 


Mr. Pentecost in Brooklyn and Newark. 

Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost preached in the 
Criterion theater, Broodlyn, last Sunday 
afternoon, to an audience thit filled the 
house. His subject was “The Teaching of 
Jesus or of the Creeds, Which?’ In the even- 
ing Library hail, Newark, was crowded in 
every part, and Mr. Pentecost preached a 
sermon reiating in the main to the question as 
to whether church organizations could be 
dispensed with. The success of Mr. Pente- 
cost both in Brooklyn and Newark in creating 
a good impression was such as to greatly en- 
courage his numerous well-wishers. 


FACTS FOR MONSIGNOR PERSICO. 


English Single Tacx Men Address Him en 
the Cause ef and Cure fer Ireland’s Mis- 
erye 


The executive committee of the English 
Land restoration league has addressed the fol- 
lowing letter to Monsignor Persigo: ‘Monsig- 
nor—We learn that you have expressed a de- 
sire to receive general information as to the 
cause of the distress which exists among the 
Irish peasantry. Our society has devoted 
much attention to this very subiect, and after 
having carefully considered every phase and 
feature of this grave and important question, 
we have been unable to come to any other 
conclusion than that the appropriation by land 
holders of land values in the shape of rent is 
the sole and ultimate cause of the evil which 
weallsincerely deplore. The only value which 
the ‘owner’ of land can confer upon it consists 
in his improvements, but unimproved land in the 
center of a community acquires a value 
which is proportional to the civilization, in- 
dustry and thrift of that community. Now, 
if landiords be allowed to receive this in- 
creased value in the sbape of ground rent, 
the public revenue must be derived from 
taxes on houses, mmprovements and other 
products of industry, a course which cannot 
fail to discourage the employment of labor. 
The more numerous and the more wealthy 
the community, the more can its members 
pay for the use of the land without business 
being brought to a standstill. On the 
principle that a man will give his skin to 
save his life, he will, therefore, give more 
rather than be deprived of his means of sub- 
sistence by being obliged to leave the land. 
The result of this policy is very clearly seen 
in Ireland. The more the people of Ireland 
have thrived. the more rent have they been 
called upon to pay and the landlords, not the 
people, profit by any change for the better. 

he present system of land tenure fosters the 
belief that landiords are entitied to treat the 
land as though they themselves, and not God, 
had made it. It would surely seem a more 
rational as well as a more just pian that land 
vaiues or ground rents which increase in pro- 
portion to population and civilization should 
belong to the public for public requirements, 
which naturally increase in the same propor- 
tion, Had the Irish people only been per- 
mitted to retain even a moderate share of the 
produce of their industry, ease would long 
since have replaced distress and enterprise 
discouragement. The Irish are naturally an 
industrious people, but the courage for 
work has been stamped out of them by cen- 
turies of rack renting. The rapacity of land- 
lords is not contined to the appropriation of 
the increased land values, but by an ingenious 
though nefarious arrangement they further 
appropriate whatever improvements the ten- 
ant may have made, on the falling in of the 
leases. Such, mousiguor, is the present un-: 
happy cendit'on of Ireland and the Irish. An 
iniquitous system of land tenure, enforced 
With rigor and carried out with brutality, has 
alienated their affections and made a rebel- 
licus host of a God fearing and peaceably dis- 
posed nation. We pray you to investigate 
this miomentous question with impartiality, 
and we fcel convinced that you wiil join with 
us in lookiag forward to brighter ind more 
prosperous era when these ecyncmical wrongs 


am, 


UNITY CONGREGATION. 


REV. HUGH 0. PENTECOST’S FIRST SER- 
MON IN MASONIC TEMPLE. 


A Geedly Audience and an Elequent Dis- 
ceurse—-True Ratienalism Defined and 
Hilustrated—Think fer Yourself, De Right 
and Love Yeur Fellow Men. 


The large hall of the Masonic temple, 
Twenty-third street ari Sixth avenue, was 
fairl: Giled iast Sunday morning at the first 
assembling of the Unity congregation, over 
which Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost will hereafter 
preside. At least six hundred persons were 
present. The weather was extremely dis- 
agreeable, the skies dark and lowering, and 
the walking execrable. Had it not been for 
these drawbacks the scating capacity of the 
hall would probably have been taxed to the 
utmost. 

The exercises were extremely simple. They 
began with a few remarks by Mr. Pentecost, 
in which he stated the purpose and defined 
the limits of his proposed work. A hymn was 
then sung by the congregation, after which 
congregation and minister joined in repeating 
the Lord’s prayer. <A few verses of scrip- 
ture were read by minister and people alter- 
nately, and a second hymn was sung. Then 
the sermon was preached, the collection was 
taken up, and with a final hymn, a few sen- 
tences of scripture, the first meeting of the 
Unity congregation came to a close. 

In his preliminary remarks Mr. Pentecost 
stated that the meetings of the Unity con- 
gregation would be open to all who might 
choose to come to them. There would be 
absolutely no organization, and no one need 
feel under the slightest obligation to attend 
the meetings any longer than he micht feel 
pleasure in doing so. All would be welcome 
to come or go, and, above all, noman or 
body of men should have authority to tell 
the preacher that he should stay away. The 
movement had no assured support save the 
pledges of a few persons who had under- 
taken each to pay acertain sum each week. 
There would be no begging for money. No 
self-respecting person would come week after 
week without contributing something if he 
was able; if he should not beable to do so, 
he would be just as weicome, however. 

“The Christian Union,” said Mr. Pente- 
cost, ‘‘a religious paper of this city, which I 
highly admire, said recently that this would 
no doubt soon become a platform for the 
teaching of certain doctrines in social econ- 
omy, and the congregatica will then pass 
away, as all such organizations have passed 
away. The latter part of this may be true, 
and as to the first part, if atany time I 
choose to express myself with reference to a 
doctrine of social economy, I shall certainly 
do so. My religion has more to do by far 
with this world than it has to do with any 
other world.” 

THE SERMON. 

The title of Mr. Pentecost’s sermon was 
“An Idea of Our Mission.” He chose for his 
text the first verse of the twelfth chapter of 
Genesis: 

Now the Lord said unto Abraham: Get thee 
out of thy country, and from thy kindred, and 
from thy father’s house, unto the land that I 
will show thee. 

These words, said Mr. Pentcvost, are filled 
with pathetic significance, for though they are 
few they contain the story of a soul’s growgh 
from the religion of his childhood and iis 
father’s into one of his mature thought and 
ripe convictions; from a traditional to a 
rational faith. To an earnest nature, one 
which seeks the highest religion, this is a ter- 
rible experience. It is apparently easy for 
some persons to cast away a former religion 
and henceforth pitilessly assail it and those 
who hold it without adopting for themselves 
a better faith and nobler life. The wide ficids 
of liberalism offer an easy refuge for many 
from the aktsurdities of creeds and the re- 
straints of the straight and narrow way. But 
he who secks no freedom except to think hon- 
estly and live according to his highest convic- 
tions will not break with a traditional belief 
and adopt a rational one as men go forth ona 
holiday excursion. It will be a profound and 
painful though satisfactory experience to 
him. 

My text for this evening declares that 
Jehovah called Abraham away from his 
country, and his kindred, and his father’s 
house, into a strange land that he would show 
him. This means that Abraham, whose father 
and kindred and countrymen were idolaters, 
began to think and ask questions, and, asa 
result, soon saw that idol worship was un- 
reasonable and untrue, and instead cf there 
being many gods there can be but one. He 
began, therefore, to do what his reason and 
conscience dictated—to worship the one true 
God. This naturally led him away from his 
friends, for traditional religions have no place 
in them for the unkindred exercise of reason 
and conscience. 

There are certain legends which have come 
down to us in ancient books which exhibit the 
temper ot the Abraham in whom the Jews be- 
lieved. They may or may not be true. In 
either case they serve our purpose just as 
well, because they are true to human nature 
if not of him. One of these stories is as fo!- 
lows: ; 

Terah, the father of Abraham, was a 
maker and dealer in idols. Being obliged to go 
from home one day he left Abraham in 
charge. An old man came in and asked the 
price of one of the idols. ‘Old man,” said 
Abraham, “‘how old are you?” “Sixty years,” 
answered the old man. “Sixty years!” said 
Abraham, “and you would worship a thing 
that my father’s slaves made in a few hours? 
It is strange that aman of sixty should bow 
his gray head to a creature such as that.” 
The man, crimsoned with shame, turned 
away. Thencame a grave looking woman 
bringing an offering to the gods. “Give it to 
them yourself,” said Abraham, ‘‘you will see 
how greedily they will eat it.” She did so. 
Abraham then took a hammer and broke all 
the idols except the largest, in whose hands 
he placed the hammer. When Terah re- 
turned he asked angrily what profane wretch 
had dared thus to abuse the gods.” “Why,” 
said Abraham, “during your absence a 
woman brought yonder food to the gods and 
the younger ones began to eat. The old god, 
enraged at their boldness, took the bammer 
and smashed them” ‘Do you mock your 
aged father” said Terah. “DoInot know 
that they can neither eat nor move?” “And 
yet,” said Abraham, “you worship them and 
would have me worship them too.” 

The story adds that Terah, in his rage, sent 
Abraham to be judged by the king for his 
crime. 

Nimrod said to Abraham—“You will not 
adore the idols of your father: then pray to 
fire.” 

Abraham—“Why may I not pray to water, 
which will quench fire?’ 

Nimrod—‘‘Be it so; pray to water.” 

Abraham—‘But why not to the clouds, 
which hold the water?” 

Nimrod—‘“Well, then, pray to the clouds.” 

Abraham—‘But why not to the wind, which 
drives the clonds before it?” 

Nimrod—‘‘Then pray to the wind.” 

Abraham—“Be not angry, O king—] can 


4 20t pray to the fire or the water or the 


clouds or the wind, but to the Creator, who 
made them; Him only will I worship.” 

On another occasion it is said Abraham left 
a cave in which he had dwelt, and stood in 
the midst of the desert. And when he saw 
the sun shining in ail its glorv he was filled 


‘with wonder, and he thought: “Surely the 


sun is God, the Creator,” and he knelt down 
and worshiped the sun. But when evening 
came the sun went_ down in the west, and 
Abraham said, “No; the author of creation 
cannot set.” Now the moon arose in the east 
and the stars looked out of the sky. Then 
said Abraham: “This moon must indeed be 
God, and all the stars are his hosts.” And kneel- 
ing down he adored the moon. But the moon 
set also, and from the east appeared once 
more the sun’s bright face. Then said Abra- 
ham: “Verily, these heavenly bodies are no 
gods, for they obey laws. I will worship Him 
whose laws they obey.” 

The stories all show that Abraham threw 
off the traditional faith for a rational faith. 
It is my purpese to make each one that 
listens to me a rationalist in religion, politics 
and faith, in all matters subject to human 
thought. (Applause.) This is one thing upon 
which, while I live on this earth, I hope to 
expend what power I have. 

What do I mean by the word “rationalist?’ 
I do not wish to convert you to the belief of 
the so-called “rationalists.” What I mean is 
that I wish to encourage you in the habit. of 
thinking for yourself, and whatever you be- 
lieve, believe it because you have worked the 
thing out. (Applause.) 

Mr. Pentecost illustrated his meaning by 
explaining the belief held by Roman Catholics 
in the immaculate conception of the virgin, 
the infallibility of the pope, and the Protest- 
ant dcectrines of the fall of man, the atone- 
ment and the trinity. Why do you believe 
all this?! he said. Because it has been told 
you or because you have satisfied your rea- 
son that itis true. Understand me, Ido not 
wish to say anything against these doctrines. 
Imerely say that if you believe in these things 
i want to encourage you to have a reason for 
believing in them. I wish to tell you that the 
man Who tells you these things are to be be- 
licved and not investigated, that man is the 
enemy of the human race. There are no mys- 
teries in the world of mind, matter or spirit 
that it is not the duty of man to probe to the 

ttom. The human mind should leave noth- 
ing undiscussed. No priest, preacher or 
church has the right to say, ‘Thus far shalt 
thou think and no farther.” I wish to say to 
you that instead of being a sin to doubt in the 
generation in which we live, it isa sin not to 
doubt. (Applause.) The doubt I mean is 
that spirit of inquiry which shall lead you to 
the truth. In this sense it is my desire to 
make doubters of every one of you. 

Anoiker part of our mission is to encourage 
people to do right. Ialso want to use my in- 
fluence to help others to grow better and to 
become better myself. Thereis great neces- 
sity that men should be better men and 
women be better women than they are. An 
Episeopdlicn friend of mine in Newark to 
whom I bal been for some time trying to 
make it plain what I desired to work for and 
preach about, said tof me at last, ‘Oh, I see; 
you are not trying to make men Christians, 
you are simply trying to have them be gocd 
men.” LTrepiied, ‘Thatis just the idea.” If 
your reason makes you a Roman Catholic, a 
Protestant, an atheist, au infidel or an agnos- 
tie, you will be equally respected and wel- 
come here; but in auy case I wunt to have you 
be good men. I am persuaded that the rea- 
son there isso little happiness in this world 
is simply that you business men fail to do 
these thiugs which you kuow are right and 
&o throse things that you know are wroag. 
When you see a thing is wrong, don’t do that 
thing. When you see a thing is right, doit. I 
think that a man can do nothing better in 
this world than spy to all, judges, cardinals 
oy whoever they may be, “If you are doing 
wrong you ure a bad man.” LT wish this to. be 
a place for perfectly free expression -cf 
thought, but I wish to avoid the apparent 
lack that there is to my mind in what is 
known as liberalism, which is often just as 
bigoted, just as dogmatic as the teachings of 
any ehureh, Thave been charged with culo- 
gizing Ingersoll. Ihave said that I believed 
Colonel! Ingersoll to have spcken as much 
trath as any one other man that is now speak- 
ing to the American people, and that he is 
doing one of the best works in certain direc- 
tions that is being done in this country to-day. 
If that is eulogy, I give it with all my heart. 
But there is one tuiug I always feel a little 
hungry for when I read his published writ- 
ings or speeches—I fail to feel that intense 
moral impulse that I feel when I read the 
words of Jesus Christ. Somehow or other, 
he dvces not stir my blocd and make 
me want to go forth and be a good 
man, And what I want to do _ is 
to supplement the work of Jesus and inspire 
men to be good. Now what you believe 
about. Jesus Christ is not ny business; TI think 
all honest persons will agree with me in be- 
Heving that the reason of Christ’s power is 
not becuuse he is said to be the Son of Ged, 
or that he made water into wine, but be- 
cause he always did what was right as he 
understeod it. He disliked privation and 
dreaded death as much as any of us, but 
every time that trial came he did what was 
right and took the consequences fearlessly. 
That is the reason of his power, and I want 
yeu to go forth into your daily life and be as 
much like him as possidle in moral grandeur. 

Another idea that this pulpit stands for is 
the brotherhood of man, and though that is 
another one of the platitudes of the day, yet 
it seems to me that itis necessary for some 
one to keep insisting upon it that all men are 
brothers. The church says that all men are 
brothers, but she don’t live up to the doctrine. 
She makes avery great difference between 
the rich and the poor when they Knock at the 
door, and she draws wide distinction between 
the intelligent and the ignorant man. The 
time was when this country stcod for those 
doctrines of equality. It stands for them no 
more. Ihave no fearof being contradicted 
when [sey this. Iknow it will be repeated 
as being to my discredit; but it is true. So- 
ciety does not recognize this doctrine of the 
brotherhood of man to-day. Men say there 
are no classes here, and while they say it they 
talk about the better class, the working class 
and the poorer class. There are classes. 
These are distinct working classes, and you 
can make up your mind that that means there 
areidie clusses too. The time was when on 
a farm the master and man worked together 
and consulted together, and the master asked 
the advice of the man who worked for him. 
The relations were those of man and man. 

That time has gone by in this country. The 
master has ceased to be a man; he is a cor- 
poration. The employe has ceased to be a 
man; he isa “hand.” There is too much of a 
disposition aniong us to glory in the fact that 
we are Americans. This patriotism, which 
has been so iauded and giorified by poets, isa 
false thing. There is something better thar 
patriotism—that is selfish—there isthe brother- 
hood of man. I cannot forget that my being 
an American was purely an accident, some- 
thing over which I had no control, and I 
ought not to be specially vain of it. Iwant to 
use my power in teaching that an Irishman, 
au Englishman, a Russian, an Italian or a 
Ckinaman is a member of the human family. 
Iustead of uppealing to national pride and 
hatred I shall suy, ‘‘Forget all about classcs 
and nations and come into the sense that all 


mankind is oue family.” And of this family 
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Ey 


all the members should have their work to do. 


If it be on the one hand a tramp and on the 
other hand the idle millionaire (the only two 
kinds of aristocrats that we have in this coun- 
try), I shall always feel it my duty to say to 
those people, You are violating the highest 
principle of true religion; you are injuring the 
family of men. 

These are the three things: To think for 
yourself, to do right and to love your fellow- 
men. These are hard things todo. But they 
are what [ shall preach, and you who come 
here and feel that you have been helped by 
what I say, come again. 

Mr. Pentecost was frequently applauded. 
He closed by saying that the financial affairs 
of the congregation would be made entirely 
public. An account would be rendered each 
week of all receipts and expenditures, such 
as was published in the Newark papers in the 
case of the congregation there. ; 


What a Pro-Poverty Apostie Thinks of It. 
New York Evening Post. 

The Reverend Pentecost opened his anti- 
poverty church in Masonic temple yesterday 
morning, and Henry George was present to 
see how it worked. It was announced at tke 
start that the services would be held every 
Sunday morning as long as the amount of the 
collections warranted their continuance. 
This, as we understand it, is the fundamental 
doctrine of the anti-poverty creed—a good 
collection. No poverty can be abolished 
without that. Mr. Pentecost, in order, prab- 
ably, not to cut off the collection at the 
academy in the evening, will call bis society 
the 
fhe does not propose 
tians, but good men,” and that ‘“ag- 
nostics, atheists, infidels, Jews, Prot- 
estants, Catholics, all,” were welcome to 
come and submit themselves to the process, 
Yesterday the work was helped forward by 
an organ and a cornet, and the preacher de- 
elared that he was convinced that neither 
the Christian church nor the country lived up 
to the “doctrine of the brotherhood of man,” 
that the relations of capital and labor, the 
class distinctions between the rich and the 
poor, and the condition of the universe gen- 
erally “were ail Wrong, and this pulpit would 
so preach.” It is to be hoped that the collec- 
tions will continue large, for the Rev. Pente- 
cost has no less a task on hand than the re- 
formation of the world, and it would be a 
pity to have that fail through lack of funds. 


“to make Chris- 


ANTI-POVERTY. 


The Seciety’s Testimonial to Miss Agatha 


Munier—A Crowded House and an En- 

thusiastic Audience. 

Before eight o’clock last Sunday evening 
the Academy of Music was filled to the top 
row of the gallery. It was Miss Munier’s 
benefit night, and New York anti-poverty 
people showed their appreciation of her in- 
defatizable efforts on behalf of the cause in 
a most satisfactory way. It was a most 
sympathetic gathering that received the 
efforts of singers, players and speakers with 
hearty enthusiasm. 

The stage was more crowded than usual, 
Mr. McAuliffe’s orchestra’ oceupying the 
space in front of the Concordia chorus. The 
young jadies of the chorus took seats on the 
stage at eight o’clock,and were followed by the 
male members of the chorus and Mr. MeAu- 
liffe and his orchestra. Miss Munier’s appear- 
ance Was greeted with hearty and long con- 
tinued applause. 

Messrs. Alfred Barnes Myers and S. B. 
Mills were absent, the former on account of 
sickness, and the programme as rendered 
Was as follows: 


1. Overture—Morning, Noon and Night..*...;....Sappe 
Orchestra, under the direction of Mr. MeaAulife, 
2. Openirg remarks by the chairman— 
Mr. Wilitum T. Croasdale. 
8% Chorus—Unfold Ye Portals....... asses cecceee OUNOE 
-Céncorniia Chorus. 
4. Solo—Eillarney stscteccasesceocoeouss 


Bliss Siunier. 


5. Trio—Ti Prego O Padre.....c... seeeeecesscese Nicolai. 


Mme. De Carlo, Miss Munier and Mr. Duzenci. 


6. Piano Solo—Scerzo (b minor). 20... ceeeeeeees CHOPIN. 


Mr. Paul Pfait. 
q. Address— - : : 
Rev. Dr. McGlynn. 
& Selections—National. Airs. 
Orchestra, under the direction of Mr. McAuliffe, 
9. La. Preghiera...... ccc cece cece eecee oeeee- Donizetti 
Miss Munter. : 
10. Violin Solo—Concerto, G minor. ..2:..00.0.....sBruch 
Mr. Carl Hauser. 
11. Adeste Fideles...............00% Tee seccccersoseeNOVEllO 
Soli, Concordia Chorus and Orchestra. 


1% Address— 
Mr. Henry Georse. 


Tenor Solo—If With All Your Hearts... Mendelssohn 
~ Signer Duzenci. 
14. Duo—Quis Est Homo........... cee lee cee sececevekOSSini 
Mme. De Carlo and Siss Munier. 
15. Xylophone Solo—Popular Airs— 
Mr. Nausbaum. : at 
16. Inflammatus Rossini 
Mme. Di Carlo, Concordia Chorus and Orchestra. 


13. 


Miss Munier herself has never sung better 


at the Academy than she did last Sunday, 
both in her two solos and the trio and duet. 
Her singing of “‘Rillarney” was familiar to 
many of those present, for she has sung the 
air to different words before at the anti-pov- 
erty meetings. With the original words, 
however, she brought out the full beauty of 
the ever popular song. Donizetti’s “Prayer,” 
No. 9onthe programme, a selection requir- 
ing a highly cultivated voice to do it justice, 
was sung exquisitely by Miss Munier. She 
received several floral gifts during the even- 
ing. 

Madame DeCarlo, who sang with Miss Mu- 
nier in the trio and duet, and tuok the solo 
parts of the “Adeste Fideles” and the “Inflam- 
matus,” delighted the audience. Her superb 
soprano voice, with its strong and sweet up- 
per notes, did much to make the concert a 
success. 

Mr. Pfaff, the accompanist, who has 
played at the meeiings for several months, 
took Mr. Mills’s place ata moment’s notice, 
playing, of course, without notes. He played 
Chopin’s concerto with great expression, and 
in response to continued applause, gave a 
nocturne by Liszt. Mr. Pfaff also accompa- 
nied the other singers and the chorus in his 
usual good style. ; 

Signor Duzenci has also appeared before at 
the meetings. He sang the somewhat unin- 
teresting tenor solo with his usual power, and 
sustained his part in the trio very efficiently. 

Mr. Hauser, who played Bruch’s :G minor 
concerto (the .ast vart of it), and was accom- 
panied by his brother at the piano, and Mr. 
Nussbaum, the xylophonist, both received 
much applause for their well reudered 
selections. 


Mr. McAuliffe’s orchestra pluyed the over- 


ture very well indeed and Lad to repeat part 
of their other selections. The choral selec- 
tions, however, would probably have sounded 
better without the instruments. 

The Concordia chorus, to whom the society 
owes so much and on whom Miss Munier has 
spent so much time and attention, sang their 
three selections with taste and expression. 
It is really remarkable to any one who has 
attended the meetings from the first to ob- 
serve how the chorus have improved since 
they first started. The improvement — is 
partly due to the additional voices which 
have been added to it from time to time, but 
mainly to the efforts of Miss Munier; whose 
ability as a musical instructor and 
long been recognized. 

The concert concluded with the chorus, 
“The Cross of the New Crusade,” to the air 
of “John Brown’s Body,” the audience Join- 
ing in the singing. 

At tke cenclusioa of the piano solo by Mr. 


Paul Plaff, Mr. Croasdale augounced the col- 


‘Unity congregation.” He said that. 


“secure. 


leader bas: 


lection, and added: “Last Sunday evening &. 
good many of you heard some wholesome 
talk (applause) about the interference in the 
general polities of the world of a gentieman 
for whom, either personally or in his official 
capacity, all of us, whether Protestant, Cath- 
olic or agnostic, have due respect, but for 
whose interference in politics we have the 
utmost disrespect; and we listened with. de-- 
light to the denunciation of it from this plat- 
form. On next Sunday night the same subject. 
will be brought nearer home: (applanse) and 
Dr. McGlynn will on that occxsion deliver an 
address on the ecclesiastical. machine 
American politics.” (Applause.} Lies 
Dr. McGlynn and Henry George also deliv- 
ered bricf addresses appropriate to the occa: 
sion. Dr. McGlynn alluded beautifully to the 
civilizing nnd ennobling power of music, and 
spoke of the cccasion as the prototype of the 
blissful age to come, when. men shall dwell 
together in harmony with each other and with 
their Creator. Penner 
The evening was in every. respect a.most 
enjoyable cne, and will dwell long in the 


| memories of all who were fortunate enough 


to be present. 


| ANTI-POVERTY SOCIETY. — : 


Trceasurer’s Sreatement, from Organiz 
to December 31, 1SS7. 
Receipts. Boel 
Tickets sold for meetings......-+ecc.+«-S6,100 56, pee 


Collections taken at meetings... ........ 5508 97 
a S09. 


Less rent of hails and uskers...... 2-2 $6,192 5 


Less Sundry meeting. expenses (includ- 
ing printing, programmes, tickets 
and music books; janitors, doorkeep- * oe 
ers, €tc.). Seerncncodecelcotceeusesee 2,337 8 


Net receipts from meetings........--2--20c-eceen 3,1 
Net receipts from excursion of August 13.20.66.) 
(1) Net receipts from fair... occ. eect ccteeewew § 
Initiation fees... cs. ccecacedes Laccowcsiscdeuacsue 
Regular subseriptions 
Occasional contributions 
Miscellaneous receipts... 


Tee Me eee PERO Eee EN! 
Coed Le eS ce 


Oe eer eererr ner HereEe 


Total. co.cc. cece sd 
“ Dish 
Publishing and issuing tr 
Expenses of. parade, June 
State committee, for missionaries...) 
State comnittee for campaign... 
County committee for campaign... le. 
Cost of membership certificates. 2.0.06." 
Cost of office furniture and tixtures. 2.5") 
Office rent, salaries of secretary and. 
assistant and current ofiice expenses: 
Printing and stationery.....c-.--eccene. | 
Sundry CXPenses..cccaece coneeeceneeerewe: 


ies toubenteeces soi< SUG COGS 


Balance on hand December 31, 1887. ....0. 2.008) 

(1) The accounts of-the fair are: not quite closed 
there being some of: tie articles. still. unsold, ; 
amount given above is the net. profit; as. received up.te 
December 31, and turned over to the state committee, 


The Cathedral. 


I saw a mighty city, ae 
With mites and miles of woe; 
Huge tenements, like earthly hell 
All festering, row on row. ~~ 


The good seemed full of sadness, 
And cried, ‘What shall we do? 

A low voice said, replying, » _ 
“This. is the thing for you: 


‘Build you'a vast cathedral, - 
Glorious with light and glow: = 
With richest carvings of rare woods, 
And marble white. as snow. 


“With pillars high, and arches, © 
And windows stained like wood 

Whereon a man, In coarse attire, 
Goes about doing good.” 


Then some said, “Let us build it; 
But others did not know = 
‘Whether the voice came down from he: 
Or upward from below. Bag HEE 


“And will that grand cathedral 
Remove thee miles of woe: 

These tenements, these earthly bel: 
All festering, row on-row?? 


Alas these men so good and wise, . 
The truth-found hard to knew; | 

- For each one had his happy home, 
‘Whereto at eve to go. cB SE 


But a widow, in her cold, bare room, 
Stooped by the embers low, c 

Her children hungering at her side, | 
And, weeping, suid: “T know??? 

Germantown, Pa. “Henry PETERSON, 


A Prophecy by Harrict Martineau. 
BURLINGTON, Ia.—In reading the auto- 
biography of Harrict Martineau, one of Eng- 
land’s greatest writers on political economy, 
I came across the following gem written 


ald a 


her in 1855, which I do not recollect havir 


present century: . oan ee 
Of course none but a prophet. 
pected to deciare What the new 
it would be rational, but it is not necess 
here to foretell what it would not be o 
clude. But. . 9. the leading feature o 
any such radical change must be a deep 
modification. of the institution eatled Q 
erty, certainty in regard to lan 
probably in rezard to much else. “Be 
effectual social renovation. can tak 
men nist elfacs the abuse which has. 
up out of the transition from the feudal t 
more modern state, the. ubuse of land 
held as absolute property, Whereas in f 
times land was in a manner held iu trust, in 
asmuch as every land holder was..charze: 
with the subsistence of all who lived witbia. 
his bounds. . The old practice of man holding 
man as property Is nearly exploded among 
civilized: nations, and. the analogous b 
barism of man holding the surface of 
globe as property cannot long survive. The 
idea of this being a barbarism is now fairly 
formed, admitted and established ‘am 
some of. the best minds of the times, and 
result is, as in all such. cases, ultime 
Jd. Re. NICHO 


A “Close Student’s” Conclusion 


He describes himself as. “for twenty years 
close - student of econcmic questio ne 
following is his estimate and. descrip 
the lund tax theory: ~ cee 

When we examine the facts we finc 
rent from the land in this country, if 


done yet heard of, v 


crease the wealth of the mas. 


day can hardly be worth the effort 
ure for the elimination of povertry. 
When so close a student as M 
misses Mr. George's theory in thi 
third or fourth page of his book, | 


-ly blame me for not reading the: remainin 


three hundred pages. | 


: : Work in Canton, oO : ue 
Canron, O.—The advocates of the sincle 
tax on land values are beginning to be retby 
numerous here, and include many who f 
time belonged to the union labor party. 


of our friends here, Mr. A. J. Kintz, has hac 


2. correspondence. with the Stark Cowiuty 
Democrat, in which he ably defended the sin 
gle tax principle. We are about to form a 


-club, and. shall work during 18S8more activ aly 
thanever. — 


A. E. Kisseny, 


f aaiae. and 
otrpe of the 
1 shall dwell 


ber and with © 
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jong in the 
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isina. 
Gunton hus 
i Progress.” 
nty years a 
dons.” The 
scrapsion of 


ind that the 
»df equaliy | 
, according 
two cents a 
do toward - 
gy It would 
S one-half, 
st Tose -col- 
il eniy in- 
VQ cents a 
as aomMeas- 
sunton dis- 
styleon the 
ocau bard. — 
emaining : 


| year for their licenses; 
pay £55s. each, and smali dealers 215s. In 
"addition to this £21,582 was paid to “lords in 


Ey, & baked potato barrow or a chest- 


‘GOD SAVE THE PEOPLE! 


“The people have been willing enough to 


“ery, God save the queen? Now let the cry 
fee aino beard, “God save the people.’” So 


eays the London Christian Commonwealth. 
The Liverpool financial reform association 
computes that during ber reign £20,000,000 
€8100,000,000) has been paid to the queen, 
25,000,000 to the rest of the royal family, and 
£10,000,000 more expended upon residences, 
parks, packets, yechts and other conveniences, 


"| making a total of £35,000,000. There have aiso 


bees supported in the higher offices of the pub- 
lic service 520 relations of dukes, 626 relations 
of marquises, 2.38) relations of earls, 963 re- 
lations of viscounte, 2,49 relations of barons, 


- of 7,871 relations in all. To help to main- 


tain them the workers paid lust. year £4,531,- 


@67 taxes on tea and coffee, £498,100 taxes on 


@ried fruits, £9,385,444 taxes on tobacco, 


- nd £9,187,000 taxeson beer. Humbie traders, 


known as hawkers or peddlers, had to 


contribute by paying £2 aud upward last 
coufectiouers had to 


." a “mistress of the robes,” and a 
“master of the buckhounds;” and 400 other 
officials, supposed to be necessary to the queen, 
were maintained at further expense, although 
“that person keeps uo court.” There were 


 @ight “ladies of the bed chamber,” each of 
- @yhom got £500 a year; cight “bed chamber 


women,” who received £308 apiece, and seven 
“anaids of honor,” to each of whom the uation 
peid £300, and will present £1,000 on mar- 


Siage. 

Sarely God saves Queen Victoria and all of 
her extensive household; and well may the 
Christian Commonweaith cry “God save the 
people” For the registration of the uncin- 
ployedin London by the Law and liberty league 
shows that there ure 17,000 workers, with 
40,000 dependents, idie and: starving. Another 
count, conducted by the socialists, ‘makes the 
aumber 30,000. But both of these counts fall 


- far short of the real number, because of the diffi- 


culty of getting atthe people and because 
their distrust of the efficacy of “relief work.” 
Moreover, many feared that tc consent to 
work for 4d. per hour at temporary charity 
employment would tend to reduce wages per- 
manently to that le?el, and so they shrank 
from being registered. “In one case, fifiy 


‘men came to the office, sent in a deputation of 


one to inspect the census sheet, and then upon 
bearing his report, marched away ag2iv.” 
But, nevertheless, there were thousands will- 
ing to do “anvthing to keep from starving,” 
and Loudon Justice is probably not far from 
the truth in cstimating the number of un- 
employed at 130,000. 

But London's lord mayor is equa! to the oc- 
easion and bas come forward with a magniii- 
cent proposal <I have for scme time past,” 
eays he, “been in consultation with a com- 
mittee composed of large employers of labor 
gnd leading representatives of the trade 
wnions on the one hand, and clergy of all 
denominations, poor law guardians and others 
specially conversant with the condition of the 
poor, on the other, in regard to the unem- 
ployed question.” And he mzde the important 
discovery that work could be provided for 


- fle Bands at 4d. (eight cents) an hour. How- 


ever, in order that funds should not be 


wasted, it xvas decided that ‘no work should | 
be undertaker uuniess it is useful and desirable | 


for its own sake. Laborers should be em 
ployed as far as possibile on the same terms 
on which they would be engaged in the open 
market. The work must not be a mere tem- 
porary job, to cease as scon as the fice 
weather comes on, and to be taken up again 
@e novo next winter, but must throughout be 
eonrecied with and lead up to other remedies 
of a permanent character.” 

With this introduction. he suggested that 
“thirty acres of Jand in the metropolis 
be tuken ia band at once and converted 
into gardens and pleasure grounds for 
the use of Londoners.” It is true that 
only 1,300 men can be @mployed, but then 
the expenses will be heavy and it will require 
£20,000 to do even this much. The lord mayor 
does not intend to furnish this money him- 
self, however, but has issued au “appeal to 
the public for subscriptions.” 

“Men will be employed by the Metropolitan 
public gardens’ association,” he remarks, “for 
the full week and for as many weeks as the 
job lasts. They will be in charge of experi- 
enced foremen and gangers, and will! be paid 
aot less than four pence per hour, being, of 
eourse, subject to instant dismissal if they 
are unpunctual or idle or careless.” 

To be sure, the puy is small for such hard 
labor, which is likely to be particularly severe 
on men who have been accustomed to indoor 
work, but did net the archbishop of Canter- 
bury (£15,000 a year and two palaces) only 
recently exhort toilers to be ‘content with 
their wages?" 

Asa safeguard against “impostors,” who 
guisht ctherwise take the bread out of the 
mouths of the “deserving poor,” “every man 
will be required to produce satisfactory evi- 
dence of character.” ‘ 

Frederic Harrison recently stated ‘that 
pearly one-third of the annual increase in 
tbe populatica of London is due to immigra- 
tion,” and that “while those who have means 
are perpetually trying to get away from 
London, those who ere destitute are always 
trying to find their way toit.” Rev. G. S. 
Reaney supports him with the statement that 
*4f nothing is done to stop the influx of for- 
eigners, in five years the government will be 
confronted with a social difficulty very mach 
@reater than Trafalgar square.” Not only 
foreigners, bat farmers and farmers’ sons, 
driven out of the agricultural regions, come 
flocking into the towns and underbid the 
tewnsmen for employment, until the secre- 
tary of the Law and liberty league, upon 
aualyzing the registration lists of the unem- 
ployed, has found that by far the greater 
part of the idle men are those who have 
“dived in London five, ten and iifteen yeurs.” 

iu requiring “every man to prove at least 
six months’ residence” before work is pro- 
vided, the lord mayor, therefore, takes a not 
unwarranted precaution. Otherwise the un- 
employed elsewhere would come trooping iato 
London. Goodness knows, things are bad 
enough. Just the other morning James Henry 
Suouthgate, 25 years old; Witliam Kennedy, 
45; John Peppere!}, 45; Julius Boarch, 38; James 
Melly, 37, and Edward Richards, 60, were 
brought into the Thames police court and 
charged with having been found “Sleeping in 
the open air in Frederick street, St. George's, 
wathout having any visible means of subsist- 


ance.” Al! the men were in a wretched and 


Pituable condition. 
“Why don’t you goand ask for relief at 
the work house!’ the justice asked Southgate. 

“Z would rather lie in the gutter than go 
there,” the man answered. 

‘The justice held that he had 09 right to do 
that, and sent bim to prison. Constable 24 
HRB., who made the arrests, testified that 
“some nights thirty or forty mea elept in 
Frederick street,” and that be was afraid. 
that “they might be frozen to death.” 

But the lord mayor is not alone in the work 


Mt philanthropy. Lord Shaftesbury is patron 


af a fand which enables “any poor, honest 
woman to borrow sufficient capital to start, 
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deprived of the privilecs .£ getting their 
stock of $d. (six cents) wo:.': of blossoms by. 
going to Covent garden in ti... chill of early. 
morning and awaiting their turn in a line. 
Lord Shaftesbury is glad to report that these 
girls and women seldom neglect tu pay back 
the money they have borrowed. Another 
public spirited gentleman has suggested that 
“vegetarianism should be practiced among 
the unemployed.” and a third declares that a 
a far-reaching remedy would be “a light, 
wholesome dwelling, with a cooking range 
by which we can. turn out a decent 
dinner.” Miss Octavia Hill is working 
with great energy for the public purchase 
of 265 acres of land at Hampstead heath, 
where crowds may go “on Saturday after- 
noon and enjoy a brief respite,” beholding ‘a 


little vision of that scenery where skies are. 


purely blue, where birds sing and where na- 
ture wears her fairest garb.” The owners of 
this tract of land have agreed to sell it to the 


people of London for £305,000, with the sky. 


and the birds thrown in, and. although this 
money might go far toward appeasing the 
hunger of the unemployed and of the poor 
wretches who are called “impestors,” Miss 
Hill wants to close the bargain at once, for 
fear that the price may be increased. And 
the probability is that the “genuine unem- 
ployed” aud those who are not “genuine” may 
hope soon to have the pleasure of standing 
on Hampstead heath with empty stomachs, 
viewing the scenery which public cash has 
bought ; and paid for. 

And so wags the world. The heir apparent 
is busy with the cares of state—opening 
eburches, applauding pugilists, providing for 
the protection of pet cats and dogs, shooting 
game and contributing to racing cups. Her 
majesty, too tired with the weight of jubilee 
cares to open parliament, graciousiy con- 
descends to permit her ministers to tell the 
peovle about the prosperous condition of her 
kingdom and of her peaceful relations with 
foreign powers, while at Osborne she plans 
the more important business of packing away 
those jubilee presents from the lustful eyes of 
men. And now and again reiaxing from this 
pleasant but fatiguing occupation, she orders 
“my lord” or “my lady” to sing and caper 
for her august refreshment or play in tableaux 
vivants. By degrees the mind is rescued from 
the worriments cf the world and sinks into 
serene contentment, when suddenly breaks in 
the hum of discordant voices and the roar of 
trampling feet. The multitude pours through 
the narrow streets of the metropolis, bearing 
to the grave the body of its dead comrade. 
Linnel., stricken down by the police. The 
sounds swell on the breezes, mingling 
sirangely with the peaceful chimes in great 
St. Paui’s. Then comes a lull, and there rings 
out t..@ clear tones of the people’s singer, 
prophesying wondrous changes in the land. 


We asked them for a tife of toilscme earning, 

They bade us bide their leisure for our 
bread, 

We craved to speak to tell our woful learn- 


ing 

We come back speechless, bearing back our 
dead. 

They will not learn; they have no ears to 


hearken. 
They turn their faces from the eyes of fate: 


Their gay lit halls shut out the skies that- 


darken. 
But, lo! this dead man knocking at the gate. 


Not one, not one, nor thousands must they 


slay, 
But one and ail if they would dusk the day. 
HENRY GEORGE, Jk. 


A Good Iden. 


Wrxriz_p, Kan.—Please send me ten copies 
of the issue of Tue Srasparp for “Dec. 10. 
That number contains two entertaining arti- 
cles—-one by Mr. Pentecost, in which ke de- 
scribes how he received a copy of “Progress 
and Poverty,” and how he proceeded to (not) 
show its fallacy; the other from W. H. Van 
Ornum, in waich is shown his experiences 
among the clergymenof Chicago. 

I have thought that it would be an interest 
ing experiment to send THE STaNDARD cou- 
taining those articles, marked, to some 
clergymen wiose names I know te see whether 
the kaleidoscopic view of the subject us given 
by the articie entitled “Among the Minis- 
ters,” and the piquant statement of Mir. 
Pentecost, who, iastead of being able to show 
aby errors of statement or reasoning in Mr. 
George’s book, became himself an enthusias- 
tic supporter of its principles, would not ex- 
cite in their minds some curiosity or interest 
to kuow what all this is about. Possibiy, if 
they have any preco:ceived notions in cppo- 
sition to the subjects treated of, they may 
gather enough interest to try if they them- 
selves may not be the parties who are able to 
show the fallaciousness of the reasoning in 
“Progress und Poverty.” 

If ticis minds should happen to be “built” 
in the same Way that some otber men’s minds 
are, the suijeet, called to their attention. in 
this way, may develop in them a curiusity 
and interest that will induce them to look 
into it. , 

I drop this hint, hoping it may be sugges- 
tive to others as a. geod way of approaching 
the ministers on the subject of the aati-pov- 
erty crusade. Tnomas Hunt. 


Seurud in Law, asin Slorala, 

Toronto, Can.-—The Osgoode literary and 
legal society of Toronto, a society of the 
stadents belonging to the law socicty of 
Upper Canada, discussed ‘Land Nationaliza- 
tion” in connection with the Georgeau system 
of taxation, on Saturday night, the 7th inst. 
After a very spirited debate, in which all of 
the many leading iezal authorities on real 
property, such as Blackstone, Williams, eic., 
were freely cited, the debate was awarded 
to the advocates of Mr. Geortre’s theory, and 
this notwithstanding the usual amount of 
misrepresentation by the opponents as to its 
being veiied socialism, etc. 

At. the close of the debate the critic of the 
evening very highly complimented the speak 
ers on the care they had taken in the prepara- 
tion of the arguments, and said the debate 
Was the more enjoyable to him, as it was on 
a subject in which he took avery great in- 
terest. It Saugurs well for the success of 
“land nationalization” when Ar. George's 
works are bearing fruit even on such conserva- 
tive and barren soil as is alforded by the legal 
profession of the law. - R.A. W. 


He Sees the Cat. 

ALEXANDRIA, La.—I will send a renewal of 
the subscribers you have here and cet more if 
Ican. Ym with you for the single tax, for 
free trade and the government to manage the 
telegraph and the long railroads at any rate. 
Ihave seen the eat. I have been a probibition- 
ist for years and years, but your reform comes 
first now. One of your subscribers here is a 
protectionist. He takes the Jrish World and 
will vote for Blaine next vear if he doesn’t 
change; but as for me, if I cannot vote the 
united labor party ticket I will vote for Cleve- 
land, as he is going our road apiece at any 
rate. Iam not a Nicodemus. <A. Hinton. 


Gaining Ground in Cleveland. . 
CizveLamp, O.—On Sunday, Jan. 8, another 
Henry George club was organized in this city 


on the west side, and stil] another will soon be 


aca baa ade of the 
meet oman | 


THE COST OF TRANSPORTATDN. 


Reference was made editorially in a recent 
number of THs Stanparp to the opportunity 
that the government’s acquisition of the Pa- 
cifie railroads would give for officially and 
authoritatively ascertaining the actual cost 
of railway transportation. ‘In that article 
there was an allusion to the estimates made 
by Alfred Cridge or California. 

- T have now before me a pamphlet issued by 
Mr. Cridge some yearsago that is highly in- 
teresting and possibly equally important. Mr. 
Cridge quotes a declaration made by Hon. 
Josiah Quincy to the Boston board of trade in 
1866 that in the course of a thorough examina- 
tion into the railway systems of America and 
Europe he found ONLY ONE INSTANCE “in 
which the manager of the business of a rail- 
road company entered fully into the details 
of expenditures and receipts, thereby show- 
ing the actual cost to the company of convey- 
ing coal on its road.” 

Mr. Cridge insists that this policy of secrecy 
is designed to prevent the public from ob- 
taiuing accurate information concerning the 
true cost of transportation, and he complains 
that railway commissioners have practically 
done nothing to defeat this policy of conceal- 
ment. In order to get at the facts thus cov- 
ered up he makes a careful analysis of infor- 
mation furnished by Mr. A. N. Towne, genera! 
manager of the Central Pacific and leased 
lines, in September, 1888, to Mr. Foote, a Cali- 
foraia railway commissioner. 

From this infurmation it appeared that for 
the moving of atrain of fourteen freight cars 
there were then required an engineer at 
$135 per month, a fireman at $75, a wiper at 
$60, a conductor at from $85 to §115 (say 
$100), and two brakemen at from $65 to $80 
each, giving a total of $580 per month Tak- 
ing 20 miles of road, and adding to the 
wages for two days the cost of coal, wood 
and grease, and accepting Mr. Towne’s esti- 
mates as tothe proper allowance for depre- 
ciation, repairs, etc., Mr. Cridge finds the 
actual cost of moving 140 tons of freight 
200 miles in 14 cars isnot more than $135, or at 
the rate of 89 cents pez ton for the whole dis- 
tance, or less than half a cent per ton per 
mile. Witha train of 20 or 30 cars, which 
could be run with about the same force of 
men, the cost pertun per mile would be about 
four mills. 

Mr. Cridge next wnalyzes Mr. Towne’s 
statement as to the cost of maintenance of 
tack, station and miscellaneous expenses, 
and arrives at what appears to be a clear 
demonstration that the total cost per mile 
for moving freight isa trifle over six-tenths 
of a mill; while in the case uader considera- 
tion the Central Pacific company was found 
te be charging four times that much. 

A similar analysis of Mr. Towne’s figures 
concerning passenger traffic showed that 
with a three car train 120 passengers could 
be moved 200 miles at a ccst of $78.62, and 
with a six car train 240 passengers could be 
moved the same distance for $99.78—that is 
to say, from somethiug mcre than one-tifth 
of a cent per inile for each passenger on the 
longer train to about one-third of a cent per 
mile for each passenger on the shorter train. 
Adding expenses of maintaining tracks, sta- 
tions, etc., the cost per mile is slightly in- 
ereased, so that it would range from about 
23 hundredths of a cent per mile on the longer 
train to 36 hundredths of acent per mile on 
the shorter train for each passenger. The 
actual charges in the instances cited were 
more than seventeen tines the cost as thus 
ascertained. 

Taking these figures as a basis for caleuly- 
tion, Mr. Cridge argues that a train of six car 
loads,carrying 240 passengers, could be moved 
across the continent from San Francisco to 
New York at an actual} cost of $1,440, or 36 a 
passenger, whereas the charge now ranges 
from 875 to $140. He insists that a charge of 
$10 a passenger would afford the companies 
ample protit if the passengers couid be had, 
and he is doubtiess right in assuming that the 
roads could be kept busy with fares at any- 
thing near the prive suggested. 

Mr. Cridge next enters into an analysis of 
the cust of construction of the two Pacific 
railroads, and arrives ab the conciusion (the 
truth of which is compietely demonstrated by 
the recent report of the Pxaciile railway com- 
inission) that the present holders of the two 
roads obtained them for nothing, and got a 
large bonus in iand and money in additicn. 
Under these circumstances there need be nu 
consideration, so far as these roads are con- 
cerned, us to the arnount of profit to which the 
“owners” are justiy entitled. They ure, 
as Commissioner Pattison justly declared, 
“legatees of a gigantic fraud,” and they 
wili have abundant cause to congratulate 
themselves if they escupe criminal prose- 
cuticn abd retain their remaining booty 
after the government hus resumed possession 
of the roads buiit with public money. 

Until government ownership of railways be- 
comes general, huwever, the questiva of profit 
on capital invested must be cunsidered, and 
under any circumstances some additivn must 
be made to Mr. Cridve’s figures for the cost of 
general management; but if his estimates are 
accurate, his declaration that people could be 
carried across the continent for less than six 
doliars each would justify his conclusion that 
$10 would be 2-I%beral fare, affording a profit 


| sufficient to pay « good interest on the real 


value of the roads and mect all the expenses 
of efficient munagement. 

My purpose in calling attention to these fig- 
ures is not to offer them as accurate or con- 
clusive. My knowledge is not such as to war- 
rant mein making any such assertion. But 
neither has the generai public any knowledge 
that wiil enabie it tu deny their accuracy. 
About the actual cost of one of the most im- 
portant of human concerns under the condi- 
tions of modern civilization, the people who 
support the railroad companies know ab- 
solutely nothing. ina vague way they com. 
prebend that they are compelled to pay in- 
terest not culy on ull money uow invested ina 
railroads, but on all that basin the pust been 
squandered through the rivalry, rascality, ex- 
travagance and incapacity of their nianagers, 
and they also see that in seme way railways 
have been made a potent ugency us the pro- 
cess by which the proceeds of the labors of 
the many are transferred to the pockets of 
the few, but how it is done is not known and 
the extent of the robbery cannot even be esti- 
mated. 

Here isaman of manifest ability who de- 
clares that the actual cust of railway trans- 
portation is less than a fourth of the minimum 
price fixed anywhere by restrictive legisla- 
tion; and his assertion, whether true or false, 
demands examination, but the people, who 
are the parties most concerned, are absolutely 
without any means for either verifying or dis- 
proving his statements. 

It is true that we have under the inuter- 
state law national railway commissioners, 
but they only concern themselves with the 
maintenance of a certain uniformity of 
charges on a basis fixed by the companies 
themselves, and this basis, for all the com- 
missioners or the public know to the contrary, 
is from five to fifteen times higher than the 
actual cost. In order that the commissioners 
may have a proper standard for judgment in 
the performance of their duties it is abso- 
lutely necessary that there shall be at least 
one stretch of road puolicly owned and 
operated, the accounts of which shail show 
the real cost of veces freight and paseen: | 


gers in order to meet the actual expenses of 
maintenance, operation and management. 
Aside from all other facts and looking no 
further than the immediate future, this neces- 
‘sity for a true standard of value in traus- 
portation should be sufficient to cause a 
popular pressure on congress that would put 
an end to all thought of compromise with the 
so-called owners of the Pacific roads built by 
public money. I am sor:y that THE STAND- 
ARD should stand almost alone in demanding 
that these roads, built with the people’s money, 
shall be restored to their real owners, for 
such an opportunity may not soon n come again 
if the scheme of compromising with robbers 
recommended by the majority of the com- 
mission and upheld by a press that cares 
only for the iiterests of the rich shall be 
enacted into law. Every newspaper that 
pretends to any interest in honesty or claims 
to be a defender of the peopile’s rights ought 
to join in denouncing a proposition that con- 
gress shall pass a law compounding felony, 
confirming men in the possession of stolen 
goods and cheating the American people out 
‘of their own property. Wx T. CROASDALE, 


A Haltelujah Cherus for the New Year. 


How my heart is thrilled with gladness, when 
I hear the grand refrain, 
“Glory be to God on high and peace on 
earth to men,” 
And my soul aloft is borne where the angels 
wake that strain, 
On fancy’s golden wing. 
Chorus.—Gloria in excelsis Deo, 
Gloria in excelsis Deo, 
Gloria in excelsis Deo, 
And peace on earth to men. 


“Go give the greater portion,” the prophet 
thus was told, 

‘Unto the greater number, and the fewer 
the less shall hold;” 

“But the land is mine,” the Lord saith, ‘‘and 
it shall not aye be sold;” 

While the heavenly choirs did sing: 
Glorta, ete. 


Press onward, oh, my brothers; yours is God 
and nature’s plan, 
All in sin are equal born, equal rights should 
mark life’s span— 
Teaching God, the common father and the 
brotherhood of man— 
What a gospel of peace you bring. 
Gloria in exce}sis Deo, 
Gloria in excelsis Deo, 
Gloria in exceisis Deo, 
And peace on earth to men. 
WILLIAM FITZGERALD. 
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TENEMENT HOUSES AND IGLOOS. 


Lieutenant Schwatka in the Independent 
gives an intercsting account of the Esqui- 
maux snow house, or igloo, Speaking of the 
usefulness and comfort of these primitive 
dwellings, Mr. Schwatka says: 

The idea of conducting an expedition of 
twenty-two persous and forty to fifty dogs 
continuously throughout the Arctic winter 
and living off the country, would have been 
deemed insanity. With the help of igloos 
and reindeer clothing it was done with less 
discomfort than the average twenty-two 
workmen of New York city will endure in 
going through asevere winter. With the help 
of the tgloo (which necessitates the employ- 
ment of Esquimaux skilled in their construc- 
tion, of course) the matter of cold, prepos- 
terous as the statement may seem, becomes 
almost entirely eliminated from any Arctic 
problem, instead of being the pivot on which 
they seem to swing and against which the 
Freatest precautions are taken. 

It appears, therefore, that, in the opinion 
of a comvetent judge, a house of snow, with- 
out any fire, is preferable as a wicter shelter 
toa New York tenemeut house with coal ata 
‘varylag price per pail. Why doesn’t some 
philanthropist organize a society, with 
patrons, life members, salaried officers, hand- 
some quarters ard all the rest of it, to assist 
the unemployed of New York to emigrate to 
the Arctic regions, where snow banks are 
free and every man can build his own igloo? 
This might solve the labor probiem and the 
Arctic problem both at once, and it would 
certainly afford a magnificent excuse for a 
fashionable ball. 


Another Michigan Worker. 

SturGis, Mich.—I have just finished read- 
ing “Progress and Poverty,” ‘Social Prob- 
lems” and a copy of THE STaNnDaRD, and I 
cannot refrain from writing to you. But first 
iet me introduce myself. Your correspondent 
is a house carpenter; his back is bent, his bair 
is growing gray, his frameis getting weak 
with bearing heavy burdens; but it has cost 
the government so much to protect him there 
is pothing left for the support of old age, and 
be must work on and feel grateful, too, if the 
lords of creation “give him leave to toil” for 
his daily bread. The reading of your books 
was likeu visit of an oid familiar friend. 
The problems discussed and some of the con- 
clusions reached have, though uuexpressed, 
been filling Imy mind for years. Your cor- 
respondent bas been one of the army 
that have prostrated forests, bridged 
rivers, laid the irou pathway for the iron 
horse, reared cities, built mills and manufac- 
tories, farm huuses, cottages aud mansions, 
and he has spent the past forty years 
in helping develop a wilderness. Yor ail 
this he has received enough to keep him in 
condition to serve his master from day to 
day. The rest has gone to the landlord and 
‘‘protection.” ' There is a rich eld in this sec- 
tion of country, and the grain is ripe for the 
reaper. But our work must be carried on in 
an ipexpeusive manner. Or friends are 
among tite poor, but they have vetes. Capi- 
talists, rich farmers with bank. accounts, 
manufacturers with large mills to be pro- 
tected while “they grind the face of the 
poor” upcn their stone that goes by steam 
power, in fact all who are ‘‘fixed” care noth- 
ing for your reform. Iam going to see what 
can be done with an “anti-poverty” club at 
our place, and would gratefully appreciate 
apy suggestions you may beso Kind as to 
make. Reurus SPALDING. 


Bevefiting Property. 

New Yor« City.—I have been reading the 
advertised appeal of Messrs. Work, Rocke- 
feller and others for a “drive for speeding 
horses from Fifty-ninth street, west side, in 
Central park, to 110th street,” which the ad- 
vertisers say will be a great benefit to prop- 
erty and to the public and damage no one a 
dollar. 

If this pretty scheme to procure a driving 
park for these modest gentlemen “would 
greatly benefit property” it would be very 
certain to resolve itself into a command to 
tenants to move on farther from the center of 
population. The history of “benefiting prop- 
erty” is the history of injuring all non-iand 
holders. 

There is yet to be seen a plan fer “benefit- 
ing property” which does not inure to the 
damage ot the many, for al] such plans aim 
to concentrate population at given points and 
appropriate the ‘‘unearned increment.” Then 
fast horses can be bought and ap attempt 
made to steal a park in which to “speed” 
— BURCH. 


“QUR FATHER.” 


In the creed of the Anti-poverty society, 
the Lord’s prayer occupies, and rightly, a 
prominent place. The ascription of father- 
hood appeals to the human heart. When we 
were children we were free from care, light 
hearted and happy. Care we did not know. 
As the lambs on the hillside, so we sported, 
because we had a father—a father on whom 
we rolled our cares; a father at whose tabie 
we sat, and where brother helved brother 
with no sense of degradation, because, as Mr. 
George so well showed us in last week’s 
STANDARD, we were al! dependent on a com- 
mon father, and though there may heve been 
diversities among us, we were all recipients 
of acommon love and providence. Now, that 
the great number of us have cares and re- 
sponsibilities on our own shoulders, and no 
earthly father to help and counsel us, how 
comforting the thought that we havea Fa- 
ther still, ‘Our Father”—one who does pro- 
vide for us, one who causes his sun to shine 
and his rain to fall, that there may be abun- 
dant provision for our needs; a Father, who 
has inspired many of his children to work out 
problems oa both mertal and physical worlds, 
that the labors of their brethren might be 
lessened, and their comforts and enjoy ments 
increased. 

The fatherhood has been aaa is recognized, 
but do we emphasize sufficiently the “eour?? 
‘He is not my father, not my family’s father, 
not my church's father, not. my country’s 
father, but Our Fatber, the father of all 
men, the father of the republican American, | 
the monarchical Briton, the despot trodden 
Russian, the ghost ridden Chinaman, “the 
father in whom the whole family in heaven 
and in earth arenamed.” In the light of this 


prayer, which Christ himself taught us to 


pray, where then stand our protection theo- 
ries, our discriminating laws against for- 
eiguers and foreign goods? 


One would have toought that a doctor of : 


divinity, as one of our social economists is, 
would have hesitated to condemn Adam 
Snith in his ‘““Wealth of Nations” as being too 
far reaching and embracing. The study ot 
the nature, “character and attributes of the 
divine being that is supposed to be the aim 
and life work of divinity doctors, one would 
think would also lead to the knowledge that 
he has made of one blood all the nations of 
the earth, and that no scheme can be success- 
ful that aims at the exaltation of one nation 
to the detriment oi other nations. Would not 
one naturally think thas he in whom there is 
neither Jew nor Greek, Scythiaa nor barba- 
rian, bond nor free, would have so contrived 
all things that the advance of one must mean 
the advance of all the rest? And yet R. EB. 
Thompson, D. D., of the University of Penn- 
syivania, in his text book, called ‘‘Social Econ- 
omy,” which he uses for study i in that institu- 
tion, makes exclusiveness, the wa-be-Abra- 
ham’s children spirit, the all absorbing, grasp- 
iag, greedy, I, me, mine, the foundation of 
his ‘argument. Take that thought cat of it 
and it is a house of cards falling down about 
our ears. If this nation is to be great, if it is 
to extend its civilization to every other na- 
tion—and tuis is the only excuse for the life 
and existence of higher, richer, more endowed 
nations as well as individuals—ii we our- 
selves are to grow, we must recognize the 
“our.” What gave England the immense 
stride and increase in material wealth 
aud power over the thought of the world, 
but the faint recognition which she sas given 
to the brotherhood of manf What bas in- 
creased our own strength and wealth but 
our actions, belying our creed, and the free 
access We (I'am sorry tosay have) have given 
to every brother under the sun to come here 
and partake of our Father’s bounty? 

Can we go on praying “Our Father,” and at 
the same time put up barriers against our 
brother’s labor, which we ourselves need, and 
which we can in turn repay to him with labor 
which he needs? Can we shut the door in our 
brother’s face when he comes with the super- 
abundance of our father’s gifts to him, asking 
in exchange some of the superabundauce 
which we have received? If we do, shall. 
there not then be waste—waste to others and 
waste to us, and shall not the proverb hold 
true, “Willful waste makes woful want?’ 
Our nation will only be truly great as we 
value among curselves and among surround- 
ing nations the brotherhood that projects it- 
self so boldty in this ‘‘our.” 

Then let us pray that come it may, 
AS come it will for a’ that, 
That sense and worth o’er a the earth, © 
May bear the gree and a’ that, 

For @ that and a’ that. 
It?s coming yet-for a that, ; 
‘That man to man the world o’er, 
Shall brothers be for a that. 

. Free TRADER. 


A RHODE ISLAND OBJECT LESSON. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—The advantage of hav- 
ing natural opportunities free to all is we} 
illustrated in the case of a large class of men: 
who get their living from the waters and 
along the shores of Narragansett bay. 

The right of every person in Rhode Island 
to catch fish, dig clams and gather quohougs 
and scollops has been acknowledged for a 
great many years. The legislature has made 
laws to govern the fisheries in Narragansett 
bay; but subject to those laws every person 
in the state has an equal right to all the. 
the products of the bay below high water 
mark, At various times individuals owing 
land along the shore have claimed. the land 
as far as the low tides left it uncovered, and 
have brought suits to restrain people from 
digging clams, but the ccurts have invariably 
overruled such cianims, so that now there is 
no dispute as to the right of the people to 
take clams and other shell fish excent bedded 
oysters anywhere in the bay. In consequence 
of thiscommon right hundreds of. people get 
a good living by taking the premacts out of 
the bay. 

Along Narragansett bay there area great. 
many shore resorts (so-called) to which thou- 
sands of people go every day during hot 
weather to enjoy a sail on the salt water and. 
have ashore dinner. To furnish all the peo- 
ple with shore dinners it is necessary to have 
thousands of bushels of. clams daily, besides 
large quantities of fish and quohougs. All 
these are taken from the bay, and many pev- | 
ple along the shore get a good living by tak- 
ing clams, etc., aud selling them at the shore 
places. 

In the early fall, when the law permits the 
taking of scollcps, hundreds of sailboats can 
be seen on different parts of the bay being 
loaded with those luscious bivalves which are 
shipped to New York by car loads every fall. 
Besides the men who make a living along the 
shore many farmers and others goand geta 
mess of shell fish whenever they feel so dis- 
posed, while some make a practice of drawing 
seaweed away to put on their land. 

It will be readily seen that if the land 
along the shore of Narragansett bay between 
high and low water mark were reduced to 
private ownersbip, it would be held upon the 
same conditions as agricultural lands, and he 
who wanted to dig a bushel of clams would 
have to give some land owner a part of them 
for the privilege of digging them, just as he 
now has to give a part of the potatoes, corn, 
etc., that he raises for the privilege ef raising 


ae 


“them, if he rents. a farm. If the shore was 


private property the clam dicgers, who now 
have ail they produce, would be compelled to 
share it with some landlord, and instead. of 
working for. themselves would be compelled 
to work for others at such wages as they 
could get. 

As the shore is held, : so could all the land be 
held, and as the clam digger has all the. 
products of his labor, so should other men. 
None of the people that L have been speaking - 
about are rich, yet none are miserably poor. 
All are comfortable except those who sre un- 
Willing to work; and so highly do they value. 
the shore privileges that I believe they would. 
rebel rather than surrender them. 

JOBN WaSaineroy. 


A "MISSIONARY CAMPAIGN. 


Preaching the New Crusade in Kenmcky~<_ 
Some’ Frotected American Liabor—A, Pricet 
Surprised—Editarial aud Other Nicades 
muses. : 
OwEnsporouGH, Ky.—I have been hard at 

work making converts since leaving Evans- 
ville, Ind. Ispent two weeks in Henderson, — 
Ky. There is no labor organization. in that. 
town, but, nevertheless, we held a meeting in. 
a school house. I explained the single tax to 
them and they were all satisfied, and many 
of those present stated. to me. that if we 
should nominate and run a candidate on such 
a.platform they. would gladly vote for ‘him; 
but their condition is. deplorable. foes 

Many of those who i 
owned by the cotton mill co 
fathers are forced to stay at ho 
while their children are working in the 
for barely enough. to keep body and soul to- 
gether. Those fathers state to me that it is 
impossible ror them to get employment at any. 
wages; and when [£ proposed the formation. . 
of a club for the advocating of oar principles, 
the reply was, “If we form a club we will be © 
evicted out of eur houses. and our children 
will be turned out of the mill.” I distributed. 
tracts among them. and gave them “Social 
Problems” to read. Eight or ten of. the num 
ber are now working privately-for our cause. 
The seed ‘is planted | and in time the harvest 
will ripen. Some of them intend to send for 
THE. STANDARD. 

Mr. Hagg, the editor of the Henderson 
Gleaner, the most popular and ablest weekly 
in the county, is a strong believer in the doc- 
trine, and is doing some splendid work for 
humanity. He tells me there are a number 
of students throughout the state that are 
‘with us. 

At St. Vincent I called on . Rev. Father os 
Hogarsy, who. said:- “Henry George wants — 
to divide up everything.” I asked him who 
teld him so. He ‘answered, as many others 
do, that he had seen. it in the papers. But 
when I properly explained our mode of taxa- 
tion, he asked: “Is that really Henry Georce’s 
doctrine”? I said it was. ‘Why, said he.” 
‘there does not seem to be anything wrong 
about that. It would bea good change.* — 


gave him some tracts. to read, which he 


gladly accepted, and he assured me that he 
would give it some study. I will send him. 
the pooks to read in time. 
On my return to Evansville I called on our 
‘friend Charles G. Bennett, secretary of our 
club. Heis by profession a bookkeeper, and 
is doing good work in the way of making 
converts. 
There are a number of converts: im. Bvans- 
ville who have nob as yet joined our club, 
some of them being wealthy, others holding | 
government positions. up Herstand the ed- 
iter of the is with % onny. our cause es 
Lam certain. tt. is a bread and butter case 
with many who believe in our principles:pri- 
Vately. Mr. +a government. official, is 
also in favor of our doctrine, bes thinks the 
de mocratic party will carry it through. 
There is talk of the formationof a free trade 
club in Evansviile. [find the majority of our 
people are heartily in favor of a national cam-~ 
paign. I also favor the running of a candi- 
date for president ‘in 's8. In my travels E- 
find men that have never heard of our miove- 
ment who state they are tired of the old par- 
ties and are looking for anew issue to vote 
for. P. HE. CaRRonn. 


A Practical LMustration.: 

HENDERSONVILLE, N..C.—Right here in 
Henderson county, North Carolina, where I 
am spending the winter, IE understand that 
the principle of the land value tax has been 
tried on a small scale with good, results. 

There is a little place here called Flat Rock, 
consisting of fine. residences, whose owners, 
with few exceptions, spead only the summers 
here, their homes being in Charleston or else- 
where in the “low conntry.” When these 
people come up for the summer they bring 
their own furniture, their own. horses and 
carriages and their own servants, and even 
their groceries are bought at wholesale in 
Charleston. Fresh meat, veretables and 
fruit. are all they need to buy here, and to a 
great extent they have. fruié and vegetables 
raised en their places. — 

But besides their summer residences and 
beautiful grounds, most of these people hold _ 
idle, on speculation, large tracts of the ‘Mud 
ereek land,” the best in the county. While 
these lands are assessed ata nominal figure, 
land back on the mountains, probably iInfe-— 
rior and certainly farther from market, is 
cultivated and. assessed. at nearly its full < 
value. 

However, @ year or two ago the county au- 
thorities assessed at something near their real. 
value the idle lands of one Fiat Rock gentle- — 
maa; consequently ‘he sold much more land " 
than usual during the year. 

Who can be surprised. that when I told some © 
of the mountaineers of the united labor party 
and its proposal to tax land values and 
nothing else, they were eager to read all the. 
single tax literature I could give them, and 
hopeful of the speedy success of a party with 
such a platform! N. H. Wairney Browz. 


in Brosilyn’s.. fwenticth Ward. 
Readers of Tue Stanpanp in Brooklyn’a 
Twentieth ward should know that. there is a 
very live organization in that ward devoted. 
to propagating the vrinziples of industrial 
emancipation. | The second of the monthly 
tducational meetings of this association will 
be held this Thursday evening, Jan. 19, at — 
Adelphi hall, corner of “Myrtle avenne and — 
Adelphi street, when there wiil be provided, 
besides an excellent musical and literary en- 
tertainment, a short address by Louis F. Post. 
Persons wishing to jein this club should ad- 
dress Secretary John F. Keenan, 392 Myr 
avenue, or President C. (OC, ‘Hennessy, 
Vanderbilt avenue. . eee 


The Third: Aasembly District Officers =| fon 
1838S. 

Av ocwell attended meeting: of the unted. 
labor party Third assembly district, held a 
185 Grand street on Tuesday, dan. 10, the 
following officers were elected for the ¢€ 
ing year: Chairman, Wm. Osborn; vice eb 
man, Thomas Morrow; recording: secret: 
Daniel Bree, jr-; financial secreta ery, Job 
Shine; treasurey, Thomas Keliy; sergeant 
arms, Thomas Hewitt: county general c¢ 
mittee—Patrick Doody, Thomas. Morro 
Jonn J. Shine, Wm: J, Lougheed, Daniel 
je., Louis P. Howe, Michael J. Weldon, Al 
eee he Thomas Kell 7 Francis Fiek 


alt 


DUSESES VUSPAEUSORLYS UEYEETE 


port might well be applied toa, pert only. bal 
‘these alded aided railroad: 


: a trustee of any eatate who shoul begin 


negotiations with | .y fraudulent. @ebtor by 


, | declaring his unwillingness to foreclose the 


of | mortgage which . constituted the 
security for the debt, would scarcely be 


fulfilling his daty to the interests in his 
charge. Yet. this is. virtually what the 
president advises should. be done with re-: 


he Rat tp the Facific rose, 


The Philadelphia North Tosrions com: 


a ‘menting on a free trade lecture in the city 
iv- | of Brotherly Love,remarks that the lecturer 


used a variety of “threadbare arguments.” 
When it becomes necessary. to argue that 
twice two are.four, the very nature of the 


“Miss "Munier’s benefit: was a s era suc~ 


mv cess. The music was excellent, . the. audiv 


jence large and enthusiastic and ‘the 
‘financial results were, we presume, 
‘keeping with the general success. The 


| F fact that so. great. an audience should. be 
ren. | gathered in the academy when fifty cents 


‘was the lowest price for admission demonh- | : 


“who. asks how I. un erstand the Syracuse 


platform as saying “no. word of a protective: 


| tariff or of free trade,”. I would at once for 


ocular. proof as to. the: literal truth of my 
assertion refer him to that document.. But of 
course his mind is running on what he thinks. 


‘| is the spirit of that deciaration; he is 


reading 
-between the lines and he discovers “free 


-give. There is the best of reason for coming 


to a clear understanding upon this point, for 
it seems to me to involve.a plaiii question of 


| Common, every day honesty. Did the declae 


These people, hike us «vod $y tabor and ten, 
the mines and tilling the soil; 
one had worked they ‘would quickly 
have died, © 


[For oaly by labor their needs were supplied. 


the case, anybody might think 
"That those who worked hardest: whould have 
- meat and drink, 


" @Qoost houses to live in, good clothing to wear, 


{Ana te free for their lives. from. all trouble 


a the blessings of labor fall loudly 


| ere forged to exist upon ery poor Pay 


‘fact must be told, 


or ‘They even have perished | with hunger and 


‘cold; 


: ‘For the most pars they lived on from cradle 


ow account of security of investment and cer- 
tainty of rise in value (sometimes. ‘rapid and. 


enormous), in a country | where. population and 
production are increasing: or to give. the 


power to charge, tax or fine others—for what! 
For producing, manufac and exchang- 
ing the necessaries, conveniences and luxuries 
of life. In other words, for creating wealth. 

The greater the production and the wealthier - 
-s.country the larger becomes. the rent. or por- 
tion of the landholders, and the smaller. be- 
come the wages of labor, and the interest of 
-eapital. The more the wealth. producers | make 

the more the wealth takers or. land. 

get or seize. The wage serf gets 80 little, be- 
‘cause the idle, proud and mighty landlord 
gets so much. — 

~ “Chattel slavery, or property in buman flesh 


é ana blood, has indeed been abolished, but in- 
: dustrial, wage or indirect. slavery contiaues, 
and must grow worse and worse under our 


present system. 

‘“Conceding the superiority of the white race. 
and the great advantage of a right to vote (if 
intelligently used), is it not a question whether 


ee yee hetcer Oh cn war was not,in{ 
t 


many respects, better off than the average 
‘wage worker of the north is to-day? Did he 
shave, or need to have, any anxiety or fear of 
getting food, clothing, shelter and medical at- 
‘tention for himself and family? No. His 
master's ‘pecuniary argyired if nothing = 


a: sale mt my Se society's regard for | 


5 that, gather at the academy ve! 


7 | Sunday evenings are not ccapenbrt| we 
i. seekers, but earnest men and women, who | 


can, upon occasion, show their devotion to. 


a: the cause that they have espoused. eg 


‘with Le Baraca’s abilities and services, 


and fzally, as has been said; actually came 


to such an appreciation of these abilities 


m of his own sanual report and.to write 
‘ ph of the president's message. 


Ma ‘Lamar is therefore fully aware of the 
influences that sought the clerk’s dismissal, 
: and up to the time that be forced the resig- 
| nation - -of Commissioner Sparks he was. 


ly in accord with the policy repre- 


sented ‘by that gentleman and Mr. Le 
| Barnes. That ‘is to say, as. secretary of 


the interior, he-upheld these subordinates . 
in their stubborn resistance tothe: aggres- 
e schemes of the land thieves. As he is. 


‘retiring ! from office, for the accommodation 
of his successor, he gets rid of both men. 
: Isthere any conceivable explanation of this 
| but his knowledge that it is not the purpose. 


his successor to fight the land thieves? 


, sage urging tariff, reform. But he cannot 


" ent this by taking. two 
ors from. ‘the: northwest into his | 


‘@ paper on James G. Blaine’s Tribune “mank 
festo” on the tariff. 


| rians working ata doliaraday. In thegreat 


A ‘Breekiva ‘Organization DDlscasses the: : 
- Tarif. 
At a meoting of the Nineteenth ward asso- 
ciation of the united labor party of Brooklyn, 
on Friday, Jan. 6, Mr. Joseph McGuinness read. 


a 


Mr. McGuinness’s application of the sett 
“‘American workmen” would be, he said, not 
only to Americans but to all foreigners seek-. 
ing homes in America, bent upon bettering 
their condition, and using the sacred trust. of |: 
citizenship to help perpetuate our free institu. 
tions. - Mr. Blaine had asked, ‘How are we to 


‘manufacture cheaper than they do in Europe:| 


unless we get cheaper labor than they have. 
in Europe?’ and then had gone on to say, 


rw heaves we can force our carpenters, | 
masons, iron workers and mechanics of every | 


department. to work as cheaply and: ‘live ‘as. 
poorly in the United States as they’ do in. 
Europe, we can of course manufacture just as 
cheaply.as they do in England and France.” 
“Regard for American labor,” says Mr. 
Blaine, ‘should compel us to sleep only under 


| American made blankets and to cover our 
‘| backs in the garments made only of American. 


‘cotton: and wool.” Regard for American ls- 
bor has not. prevented: the employment ‘of 
‘Scandinavians and Hungarians in the Hock- 


| ing valley mines—in which Mr. Blaine has a 


| considerable interest. To-day the miners of 
| Pennsylvania are largely Welsh and Hunga- 


“pected milis aud factories of New England 


| British operatives, brought to this country by 


the shipload, are working. | 


was acquainted with the work- | finished work, or will the new abolitionists 


| have to complete it for them? As sure.as the 


The speaker 1 
ing people i ina Brooklyn factory producing 
" goods whose wages when on full 


nat dine wat 08 ‘week, and who were put on 


| half time several months a year. In the New: 


b r | England mills, when male and female opera- 
| tive married, both kept along at:work,‘and as 


] soon as their children grew old enough ‘they, | 
plies too, were obliged ‘to help. augment ‘the pie | 
si bance caren ‘by. the parents. Referring to 

the “balance of: trade,” which Mr.. Blaine | 


three huodred dollars a year, certainly a 
meage. support for himself and family; but 
work is uncertain, hard times are not infre- 
quent, and the labor market is generally 
overstocked. He can quit work and go ona 
strike, but cannot be certain of readily get- 
ting another job. He is subject largely to 


| the whims, caprices and ill will of his em- 


ployer, who can easily supply bis place, 
often for less pay, and who cares little, if at 
all, what becomes of a discharged “hand.” 


| It is, however, true that before elections the 


wage worker may be soothed and flattered 
_by glowing pictures’of the horrid condition of 
the pauper labor of Europe, and the vastly 
_ superior condition of labor in this country, 
whicb is boldly and impndently attributed to 
‘the benefits of protection, instead of to its 
: true cause, less density of population. And 
‘hundreds of thousands, alas! actually be- 
lieve by the government adding to. the 
‘price of imported goods, and thus, by. en- 
abling the home manufacturer to do the 
game, they are benefited. How? By having to 
pay as much more for what they consume. 

“The overseer of the chattel slave was re- 
_ sponsible for his support, work or no work; 
while under the so called free or competitive 
- system the employer is only responsible for 
the wages, after work done. The latter sys- 
tem is clearly better for the employer, as has 
been fully demonstrated in the south. 

“It would not be safe, however, to argue 
from this that the blacks should try to .get 
_back into their former condition. and that 
white Jaborers should join with them. Em- 
iployers would not buy them, even if they 
‘should be. willing to sell themselves. Rather 
let both unite to free themselves entirely. 


|. Emancipation is not half done. The outworks 


have been carried, the citadel remains to ‘be 
stormed. . To free labor you must first free 
land. 

, Cwil the old abolitionists reture to their pa- 


-gun shines and waters run it must come. We 
may not live to see it, but the destiny of this 
people i is onward and upward. They were 
eradied in the spirit of liberty, and they shall 
yet see free land, free trade and true free- 
dom.” a 


What the Railread Has ‘Dene for ‘Aspen. 
_ ASPEN, Col.—In 189 indications were dis- 
. covered . that. the country hereabouts. con- 


ie f tained. veins or deposits of silver..and lead. 


At that time the. ‘nearest white man’s cabin 


{was forty miles away across the continental 


ppasttey tak v antler ‘bill in my Reorery what is the 
‘most valuable thing to me, a pair of ‘new | 
| shoes or the-two dollar bill? “Yet. according | 


: esas ppeeenig ‘ purchase the shoes the ‘bet 


‘divide, and town lots and quarter sections 
_were valueless. Now we have a population 
of 3,000 or 4,000, while the valley. below 1s 
‘fairly: well scttled with rancbmen. . Town 
lots are worth from $500 to $5,000, and ranch 
Jand is assessed at. $10 an acre, whether it is 


Pr | five or. swentr-ire ee from market. 


the ‘divide, a a a dtanee of ‘fifty alee by mule 
we bad Now we have two re looking’ f 7 their 


to grave, 


“ Enjoying but little, nor able toa aave. 


1 But many of those who did no:work at all 


that private. yomidaand of ai mi is. a great Had Bae bonnes, fine coaches and servants at 


, social wrong, and that real estate titles origi-:; _ 
‘e-'| nated in military conquest, with force of 
wight, not right. To grant the right to. own. 
: ‘land is to give the power to keep it out of use, 


iis pian thy lived on the fat of the land, 
For the products, of labor were theirs to com- 
_ mand. . 


Some other strange laws had this nation of 
yore— 

If a man killed another or plundered his store, 

The. shedder of dlood on the gallows was 
hung, 

And the robber in jail for a season they flung. 


But the man who made killi ling a regular trade, 


And marched: out with others for battle ar- | 


Fayed, 
Was teckresd a “hero,” got money and fame, 
‘The more that he killed, why, ‘the greater his 
- Bame, 


And be who by ainactaces was ; able to steal 
Not one dollar, but millions, by some tricky 
| deal, 

Was honored, respected and hailed with ap- 


plause, 
And sometimes elected to help make the laws. 


I couldn’t begin to tell all the strange ways 


Of the people who lived in those barbarous © 


days; 
Their customs and laws were decidedly queer. 
Now, isn’t it good we have none of such here? 


| The New York County General Committee 


_ The united labor party’s general commit- 
tee of New York county for 1888 met for the 


‘first time on Thursday evening, 10th inst., at 


Clarendon hall Of the 384 members, 240 
were present, and the spirit displayed was 


feat | Very few of ‘those’ ‘prominent in last 
year’s committee failed to be returned as 
representatives for this year, and many of 


‘the new members are men who have lately 


gained prominence through their support of 
the Syracuse platform. John J. McGrath 
was elected temporary chairman and 
Fred C. Leubuscher temporary = secre- 
tary. Protests were received from mem- 
bers of the Seventh and Fifteenth as- 
sembly district organizations, declaring 
irregularities in the election of delegates, 
and two delegations contested for the seats 
allotted tothe Eighteen district. The hear- 
ing of the three cases before the committee 
on credentials occupied more than two hours. 
While awz.iting the report of the credentials 
committee resolutions were passed, as follows: 
Protesting against the manufacture of cicars 
in tenement houses; protesting against the 
proposed repeal of the half holiday bill; re- 
affirming allegiance to the Syracuse platform; 
asserting a determination not to be diverted 


_ by auy issue of tariff tinkering from exclusive 


and unswerving support of the fundamental 
reforms set forth in that platform; declaring 
for the ‘Australian system of voting: and 
thanking the Anti-poverty society for its as- 
sistance in the Jast canvass. The report of 


‘the committeee on credentials—that the sit- 


ting delegates of the Seventh be recognized, 
that a re-election be had in the Fifteenth and 
that the Eighteenth district -be reorganized— 
was then adopted. John McMackin was re- 
elected chairman, receiving 304 votes. Each 
district announced the nane of its member of 
the executive committee, and adjournment 
was made to the cail of the chair. 


Believes in Concentrated Effert. 

Reading William Schwalb’s indorsement of 
J. Z. White’s suggestion to capture one state 
and then go ou further, I heartily indorse it, 
because I believe it to be practicable. For a 
long time this has been my idea of the way to 
success. . 

Now the question is, what siate shall it be? 
I will emigrate to any that may be selected 
and do what I can to help on the good work. 
New York would be the best state for us to 
get, but can we not find a smaller one that 
we can get in less time? Some of the New 
England states have discovered the ad- 
vantage of exempting new manufacturing 
industries for a term of years from town 
taxesz. The single tax enlarges the ad- 
vantage, and it mav be we should find one of 
these states easy to control. Though if we 
could teach all the workingmen we had 
better take either New York or Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Let us decide on the state and then go to 
work and carry it. If we have a compact 
body of voters we cin compel the recognition 
of our aims, so far as state affairs, by allying 
ourselves to the party that will pledge itself 
to carry out our plan of taxation and thus 
compel an early trial of the single tax. 
When once tried it will remain. Whea we 


have the control, which we skal! attain in 


due time, we will take the railways, tele- 
graphs and telephones and run them in the 
interest of the people, not of any monopoly. 
_ What state shall it be? ~ HERS 


Anti-Peverty ata Clersymen’s Meeting. 
Ata recent meeting of “liberal ministers” 


» | in Minneapolis, Minn., C..J. Buell, president of 


1 csilog peg aot sor sro question 
reduction to be. monde. : -Work- 


a. | tock part. The. remarks. were: partly favor- 


the’ local anti-poverty society, read a very 


| able and carefully prepared: paper on “The 
| Moral Aspect of the Land Question.” The 


paper called forth an interesting discussion, 


‘in. which Rev. M. D. Shatter, Rev. L. G. 


Bowen, Rev. K. Jansen and. Mr. Simmons 


ration made at Syracuse mean free trad 
And by free tradeIdo not mean the thing 
that is to come under different conditions 
than now exists, but the “free trade” that is 
a principle as against the protective principle. 
If the single land tax will yield sufficient. 
revenue there is, under the Syracuse pla 
form, to be no longer any tax on the products 
of labor; thatis clear. Then of course there. 
would be free trade; there would be no tax 
on rum or tobacco, Ali this we understand. . 


| And yet I am ‘ght in the assertion that — 


neither in spirit nor letter is the Syracuse — 
platform a free trade document, just as EF . 
am right in saying thaé it was not a docu- 


‘ment such as to warrant the assertion thas | 


we were asa party ia favor of no rum tax, 

In spirit—since it was a deliberate omission, 
after thought and conference, a fair bargain 
between men who differed upon the question 
of free trade and protection as they differed. 
‘upon many other questions—to sink their dif 
ferences in the presence of that fundamental. 
issue of the single land tax. In letter, as I 
before remarked, as the context of the docu-. 


| ment shows. The spirit is quite as important. 


as the letter, true; but is such cases as this a 
pretty strict construction is allowable. There 
was a spirit, too, in the fact that no mention 

was made of free trade or protection in t 


‘Syracuse platform. It was a spirit for wh 


I feel a very great.respect. It was the spirit 
that sinks petty issues in the pres 
ence of grave concerns. To that 
spirit and the compact born of it I to-da 
have a profound loyalty, so deep that were 
the united labor party to make a presidential 
nomination on the Syracuse platform, demand> 
ing of me to elect between throwing away my: 
vote upon its candidate and electing by thay: 
vote James G. Biaine, for whom 1 have the 
greatest admiration, and in whose principles 
of protection to American industries I am-ag. 
strong believer, I would unhesitatingly ananj 

my vote and stand with the men of Syracuse,. 
I would keep the compact I made with those: 
men, whatever the consequences. 

I do not attempt to deny the ultimate of the 
Syracuse platform; but I do assert, and to the: 
spirit and the letter of the document I ap 
peal, that free trade or protection was lef$ 
undeclared, for good and sufficient reasons: 
and by fair agreement. Others may violat 
it who wish; I will not. I claim no right tha 
it be enlarged in the direction of protective 
tariff declarations, and I. deny the right of 
free traders in the party to urge any addie 
tions in the way of free trade. 

Mr. George says, referring to the Pros 
tectionists in the party, “they are with us in 
state politics, but would not be with us in 
national politics.” Before accepting such a 
statement I really think it would be proper 
to define as to. who is meant b- “us.” Is ig 
the united labor party or the free traders? If 
the former, would it not be more truthful. ta 
say ‘it is the free traders who would not be 


-with us?’ And in this direction allow me 
| say that the Syracuse ‘platform Was not 


declaration upon state issuec. It was @ 
declaration as broad as humanity. I6 was 
garment that fitted the nation as well If 
free trade was an essential principle of the 
party at that time we should have stated it: 
so to be. We were there to formulate a 
political creed, not to elect some one to office 
through compromises and ambiguities. Why 
did not Mr. George and the free traders de- 
clare then, as they now declare, that the 
differences upon frge trade and protection . 
were so fundamental that an honest, com-. 
plete statement of principles was impossible, — 
ana hence our duty was to disband? 

To Mr. Bernard I would say that the stronge 
est possible way the men who met at Syra- . 
cuse could deciare (to make somewhat of a 
bull) that neither free trade nor protection 
were issues was by silence. I leave it to him 
ifthe silence was not somewhat profound. 
The free trade issue is an after thought. I 
leave to those who have raised it the respon- 
sibility. I simply record my protest against 
any attempt to force the men in the united 
labor party to swallow free trade asa first 
step to free land, any attempt at least based 
upon any declaration in ‘the party platform. 
I would record the same’protest against any | 
attempt to make protective tariffs a neces- © 
sary stepto the same end. We agreed ta — 
commence the fight for free trade by sinking - 
our differences upom protection and free. 
trade; we accepted the status quo. Istand | 
upon the Syracuse platform, but that does nog 
necessarily make me a free trader. Many - 
advocates of free land believe in keeping the. . 


tax onrum, but “wet damnation” is a pro- _ 


duct of labor. They are good land men, 
however. I would retain the tax on im 
portations where they compete with the 
product of our home industries, not because 
I believe it the proper way to coliect taxes,. 
but a good deal as Father McGlynn would - . 
put a tax on dogs, to get rid of them. 

It is not the logic of the Syracuse platform 
you say; yetitis, for the true logic of that 
document is this: The supreme question in 
our industrial aud civic ife are land, trans- 
portation, money'and the elective franchise, 
not free trade, protection, prohibition or 
civil service reform. [I trust I have made 
myself clear. Pardon my long intrusion 
upon your columns, but I feel there should be 
no misunderstanding as tothe real spiris of 
the work done at Syracuse as many of us 
honestly see it. V. A. WILDER. _ 


Mr.: Peat’s Class in Pélitical Economy. 


The class in political economy recently ~ 


formed under the leadership of Mr. Louis F, 
Post is holding meetings weekly in the small 
meeting room of the Cooper union. The av-. 
erage attendance is about one hundred, the 
roll bearing the names of one hundred and . 
fifty men and women. While the members 

of the class are deeply in earnest, its sessions. 
partake somewhat of the character of social 

reunions, the readiness and wit of Mr. Post — 
being often matched by the bright things © 
said by members of theclass. The study of 
“Progress and Poverty" is now taking up 
the sessions A review of the work gong: 
over will scon be had. The class meets.cn: 
Wednesday‘evenings at 8 o'clock. The fee _ 
for the entire course is one dollar, which goes... 
for rent and gas. ee 


Sewing Seed in Maine. 
Wooprorp, Me.—Bro: cher Gordon, who lives 
here and does business at Portland, and my=- 
self are doing what we can by talking and _ 
distributing tracts and papers. Some of those 
we approach are indifferent, some appear to 
be waiting for the cause to become popular 

before they come out. 
ibelicve the calling of a national couven- 
tion and nomination of a full tickes will put 
> high’ road . As f 
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WHAT 


THEY SAY ABOUT IT 


STANDARD READERS DISCUSS THE QUES- 
TION OF A PRESIDENTIAL NOH- 
SNATION. — 


& Bateh ef Lettore ReGeoting Earnestness 


aed Theaght-Geme Weat a Conference 
Calied, Some Demand a Nemisation and 


Seme Believe tn Keeping Out of Kational 
Pelitics fer the Preseat. 


Want of space has preveated Taz Sramp- 
auy from publishing im full many of the 
letters which have been received during the 
past few weeks on the subject of the proper 
policy to be pursued by the united labor 
purty. The extracts given below will auffice 
to convey an idea of the interest that the 
subject is arousing and the general tread of 
thought regarding it: 

There is not wanting evidence ef a change 
in the drift of opinion om the question of a 
Domination. While the earlier letters to THE 
SranpaRp were almost unanimous in their ad- 
vocacy of an entrance into the field of national 
politics, those received during the past week 
indicate the growth of a feeling that such a 
course would be impolitic. 

Dennis Joseph O'Leary, Columbus, 0.— 
What is the use of talking about nomi- 
nating a candidate for president? It costs 
much more money to bold a national con- 
Vention than the advocates of the single 
tax can spare. There are not enough mem- 
bers in eighteen congressional districts in Ohio 
to pay the expenses of one delegate. If Ohio 
can be taken as a sample of the strength of 
the united labor party in the majority of the 
Siutes, and it probably can, there will be no 
national convention of single tax advocates 
this year. There is therefore no necessity for 
this beated discussion about the tariff. If the 
single tax will eventually result in free trade, 
whatis the use in making free trade take 
such a prominent place just now! The major- 
ity of wwechauics and laborers of the northern 
states are protectionists, and it is from this 
ciass that the majority of the united labor 
party in Ohio is formed. However, they will 
be well sutisfied with free trade when accom- 
panied with free land. 

George Waterscn, Brooklyn.—Although I 
regard ile thought of protection as infernal 
from its center to its circumference, because 
it calls for “protecting” the few at the ex- 
pense of the many, yet the question of free 
trade, minus the single tax, bas ceased to be 
qin my opinion) worth Gzghting for. 

Sron H. Butler, Brockwayntie, Pa.—We 
shculd force the fight with a candidate. 
Even if the democratic party did not 
stund knee deep in chill water, afraid 
tw piunge deeper, the republicans in our 
ranks would uot indorse a democratic 
eandidzte. Early loves are strong. We 
cun better spread our docirines from the 
freat end of eur own Little procession than 
from the rear end of the democratic proces- 
sion. Jam ter a candidute, and my choice is 
Judge Maguire of California. 

S. Butier, New York.—We should have a 
candidate and give every voter an opportun- 
ity of declaring for our principles by casting 
his vote with us. e 

William J. Mahoney, Kansas City, Mo.—I 
a@uiin favor of exerting our force at every 
opportunity. Expense seems to be the only 
cause for hesitation in makiug a nomination. 

Frederic A. Hall, Lawrence.—We should 
not leave the demvucratic party to untwist 
a turn or two of the bull’s rope, but we 
should untwist the whole of it. We 
Should not fail to take a determined 
stand on our convictions and enter the 
campaign demanding absolute free trade, un- 
hampered production and equitable distribu- 
ticn. 

Leopoid Hoffman, Cleveland.—We hold 
that no cther tax should be collected 
then one on land values. Therefore, 
what is the use of advocating free 
trade? The Syracuse platform covers 
suficicnt ground. Nor is it necessary to 
hive free trade in our platform, nor need 
we discess ihat question. We can better 
aiford tu icuve protection and free trade to 
the old political parties to fight over. Neither 
protecticn has nor free trade by itself will 
abolish poverty. We shoud have a national 
ticket standing cn the Svracuse platform. 

Resolutions by the Henry George club of 
Parkersburg, W. Va.—Whereas, Any _ hesi- 
tancy on the part of our leaders to come 
ferward in the coming contest wil!, in our 
Opinion, tend to discourage aud dishearten 
Liane now growing army of true reformers; 

: it 

Resolved, That the Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost 
¥Weices the sentiment of this club in his decla- 
Yretion favoring the nomination of a presiden- 
tial candidate in 1888. 

Edwin A. Curley, Brooklyn.—We should 
Muminate a president. Lt am a free 
trader, but I am so thoroughly impressed 
with the importance of free land that I 
must needs vote for a presidential nomi- 
Hee of our own pariy. We would 
doubtless poil a smaller presidential vote 
than we should if the questions of 
revenue or protection were. not in issue, but 


every vote would tell a tale of stern con- 


viction. Discussion of princivles would be 
the wider and the fuller for our entering the 
field. Ali thorough free landers, whether 
their second choice is democrat or republican, 
will stand up to be counted if a candidate is 
named. 

William E. McKenna, New York.—I en- 

arely disagree with those who think the 
party is in duty bound to nominate a 
aational ticket. I cannot see how state, 
legislative and congressional nomina- 
ficns would help discussion. The money 
mecessary for a national campaign could be 
used to greater advantage in a narrower 
field. We should concentrate our efforts on 
whatever state promises the best results— 
New York, I presume. ; 

Most of the single tax men I know are, like 
myself, ex-democrats who voted for Cleve- 
Jand. If Cleveland and Blaine shall be tne 
candidates for 88 I am pretty sure mast of 
those votes will goas they did in ‘Si. I am 
not prepared to say that mine willnot. If 
Mr. Blaine should be elected, where will tariif 
discussion and the economic discussion which 
might flow from it be for the next four years? 

There are apparently some protectionists 
tn the united labor party. I cannot under- 
ttand by what process of reasoning they cau 
bring themselves to accept “Progress and 
Poverty” and reject “Protection or Free 
Trade” Silence on the tariff question or the 
 ebaeet ase question seems to me much more 

ike an abandonment of principle than a fail- 
ure to nominate a ticket. Such protectionists 
as voted for Mr. George for secretary of 
state will hardly vote for a united labor can- 
didate for president, running, as I think he 
should and must, on an absolutely free trade 
platform. 

Mr. Post's idea of nominating congressmen, 
I think, indicates the proper course in every 
disirict in which there is no candidate be- 
a to be reaily in favor of tariff reduc- 

on. 

J. W. Bailey, Monmouth, UL—I say with 
Mr. Pentecost, Warren Bailey 


and hosts of | principles of the 


etate and national. But avoid county con- 
testa. 

L. P. Gouyette, Rochester, N. ¥.—Let us 
show thet we have the courage of our con- 
Victions by nominating a fuli ticket from 
president down. The prohibition party has 
done this. and has enlisted the hearty sym- 
pathy of many men who otherwise would not 
have been attracted toward it. 

F. G. Johnson, Chairman Executive Com- 
mittee of the united labor party of Kansas 
City, Mo—The executive committee is of 
the opinion that it would be suicidal to neg- 
lect to put a national! ticket in the field. 

William Jackson, Middleport, N. Y:—Those 
who supported the united labor party in this 
section are composed largely of the “old 
guard,” who have been greenbackers from 
the first; who are in the labor movement to 
stay, and who wish to have candidates for 
president and vice president. All stand fast 
by Henr# George. We have come out from 
the old parties, and don’t propose to be fur- 
ther tempted by either of the devils. 

Jeremiah Sullivan, New York.—Free traders 
are our natural allies because free trade isa 
natural conclusion from our promises. But 
this is no reason to assume that we should let 
that hobby even for a moment throw our 
glorious movement into a secondary position. 
We have the trath and we must push it to the 
front. I will not support any party or the 
candidate of any party unless its platform 
proposes a step in our direction. Free trade 
is not a step under present co:ditions. 

David Ralph, Pittsburg, Pa.—Nominate a 
presidential ticket and make a fight. That is 
the only way to bring our principles proverly 
before the people. It cannot be done by 
merely*making a fight on legislators and con- 
gressmen, for the reason that it would bea 
hard toatter to organize in every district, and 
isolated adherents would have no chance to 
vote as they wished. 

W. C. Wood, Gloversville, N. ;Y.—Let us 
nominate a candidate for president on the 
Syracuse platform and let the land question 
be our battle ground. I realize the truth of 
Henry George’s words that “the tariff ques- 
tion has the land question beneath it,” and I 
say go to the bottom. Let us keep out of 
this tariff tight, which I verily believe the 
thoughtful leaders in the old parties have be- 
gun in order to turn men’s minds away from 
the land question. With the tariff fight we 
have nothing to do until we have brought 
home to the hearts and minds of men a knowl- 
edge of the great truths, to forward which 
we have organized our party. The land ques- 
tion is the root of the tree of monopoly. Let 
us strike at that, for so long as it lives it is 
useless to hack at the branches. 

A. W. Sheets, Long Prairie, Minu.—The issue 
between the two old parties will not be tke 
tariff question. The president advocates a 
reduction of the tariff to relieve the danger- 
ous congestion of the treasury, but says, “iu 
the rcadjustment of our tariff the interests of 
American labor engaged in manufacture 
should be carefully considered.” He plainly 
indicates in this and other similar expressions 
that he dves not believe in free trade as tne 
true policy, and the democratic party will 
certainly not move in advance of the leader. 
If the free soilers do not conduct a national 
campaign next year many of its members, 
perhaps half, will support Biaine in prefer- 
ence to Cleveland, basing their preference on 
other questions of difference than that of the 
tariff. 

W. H. Connell, Rockville Center, L. L— 
Like Mr. Pentecost I desire to cast my vote 
for an electoral ticket. We need name no 
candidate for president. We should also try 
to elect members to the state legislatures, 
where laws regarding the ownership and 
taxation of property are enacted, rather than 
on members to congress, who may only 
abolish tariff taxation. 

F. G. Anderson, Jamestown, N. Y.—We 
know that our principle is right and the best 
way to bring it into discussion is to nominate 
a president. 

F. W. White, Aubura, Me.—I am in favor 
of a presidential candidate. Any reform 
sentiment there may be in either of the old 
parties exists only from fear of our move- 
ment. The real reformers in the other 
parties belong with us, and hence we should 
have an independent ticket upon the lines 
laid down in the Syracuse platform. 

George W. Lloyd, New Rochelle. N. Y.— 
There should be a conference in Washington, 
D. C., on Feb. 22 and platform launched. 

W. H. Van Ornum, Ravenswood, Ill.—Let 
us have candidates for president, vice-presi- 
dent, congress and the various state legis- 
tures. There is great strength in always be- 
ing found in the forefront of the fight. The 
real point of vantage is in the state legis- 
latures. 

Edmund Yardicy, Pittsburg, Pa.—In re- 
newing my subscription for Tue Strawnp- 
AED, permit me to express the hope 
that no attempt will be made to run a 
presidential candidate next yer. I can- 
not but feel that the money and effort ex- 
pended will be out of all proportion to the 
good accomplished. If we ever get the laws 
changed, and the single direct tax substituted 
for the present system, it is clear we must do 
it primarily through the state legislatures. 
Now, my suggestion is that we devote all our 
efforts to the election of representatives 
pledged to our views. If here and there we 
put an able man in the legislature, we will be 
sowing seed far more practically than by 
Showing our strength in voting for a prosi- 
dential candidate we cannot elect, and it is 
practical politics we want, not sentimental 
ones. Qur organization could in this way be 
kept up, and the total number of votes cast 
for our candidates be summed up in THE 
STANDARD. 

We have entered ona long fight, and I for 
one have enlisted forthe war. The customs 
of hundreds of years exznnot be changed in a 
day. Indeed, I think it would be a misfor- 
tune to achieve a triumph before the public 
sentimeat of the country was thoroughly edu- 
cated up to an intelligent support of our 
views. For wise and able as I believe the 
leaders in this movement to be, it is not to be 
expected but that mistakes would be made 
if they were in power, and these would be 
used by our enemies to show how chimerical 
our notions were. But with a thorough dis- 
cussion and understanding of the subject our 


‘triumph wiil be sure. 


The single tax may not accomplish al) that 
you hope, but I doubt not it will go a long, 
long way in alleviating human misery. It 
may be that to some few holders who have 
invested their earnings in land of moderate 
size on which they live, some form of com- 
pensation may be thought just, but these are 
details which need not divide us now. 

In my own case you have shown mean 
escape from socialism, for uch as I like the 
Socialistie state on many grounds, I hate its 
tyranny. Yours is the cause of freedom, 

Thos. J. Canty.—I am not in favor of 4 
national ticket. Ido not believe in dividing 
the forces of reform now that we have got 
the ballin motion. We should cast our votes 
for those that are going our way. 

Land and labor club No. 21, Ejlenville, N. 
Y.—Resolved, That tie party of labor eman- 
cipation should call a national convention at 
an early date and nominate candidates for 
president and vice president, to advance the 
single tax in the campaign 


Others, organize at once a natioual party and | of 1885. 


@omunate for legislative aud executive offices, | 


Herbert Darlington, La Grange, IL—I hope 
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no presidential nomination will be made this 
year. I want to vote for Cleveland upon the 
platform of his free trade message. I be- 
lieve his success will help our cause more 
than agitation at a time when men’s minds 
are on other subjects. 

M. Lorenz, Aspen, Col.—I, for one, believe 
it is too soon to tell whether or not a national 
ticket should be put in the field. Circum- 
stances may develop such a condition of 
things that it may ve best not to do so. 

Frederic W. Sanders, Rochester, N. Y.— 
Sharing with Mr. Pentecost the opinion that 
it is our duty as sincere believers in the sin- 
gle tax to vote steadily for that principle on 
any aud all occasions, regardless of any ques- 
tion of political expediency, and bearing in 
mind that there are other means of advancing 
our views than the running of a presidential 
ticket, I believe that we should not enter the 
national arena next fail. 

Although it may be safe to say that the 
Cearest wish of every member of our party 
is to see the single tax established, it is never- 
theless true that we are not men of but one 
idea. There are other truths that we would 
have acknowledged, other desirable ends 
that we would attain. 

Many of us are earnest free traders. For 
years we have restless!y watched and waited 
for this issue to come before the country, be- 
wailing the mistaken zeal of the rank and 
file of the republican party and the wretched 
pusillanimity of the democratic leaders. 
Moreover, as Henry George has so persist- 
ently and eloquently urged, nothing will so 
natiraily and inevitably lead toa widespread 
perception of the necessity of the land reform 
us agitation and public discussion of the tariff 
question. Is it not then our duty in case the 
democrats this year make an honest fight for 
an approximation to free trade, to take qa- 
vuntage of the long wished for opportunity 
and hold up their hands, doing everything in 
our power to bring about a thorough discus- 
sion of this pregnant question? As men con- 
vinced of the economic truth of free trade, 
would we not be disloyal to our convictions, 
if by endeavoring to poll a large vote for 
men whom we kuew perfectly well we could 
by no possibility elect, we skould thereby, at 
this critical time, divide tha free trade party 
(which at the best would not be any too 
strong) and make certain a protectionist 
triumph? 

But aside from our position as free traders, 
considering only our advocacy of the single 
tax, our objeci is to substitute the tax on land 
values for all others, and such independent 
political action as we have taken or contem- 
plated has been merely as a means to the ac- 
complishment of that end. If, ia the present 
stage of the undertaking that end can be bet- 
ter accomplished by some other means, it is 
our unquestionable duty to abandon such in- 
dependent political action and adopt the bet- 
ter method. Our allegiance is not due to 
party, but to principle. Considering, there- 
fore, the much larger field for propaganda 
that would be opened up by a thorough dis- 
cussion of “protection to American industry,” 
it seems to me that as believers in the single 
tax, whether individually we be protection- 
ists or free traders, it is our interest to en- 
courage this discussion to the utmost, and 
that to that end we should keep in the midst 
of the fray—not withdraw ourselves from it 
in order to stand up and be counted, and, as 
a result, be lost sight of in the heat of the 
contest between the old parties. 

Of course if the old parties do not make 
the tariff question the issue, but, on the con- 
trary, fight the campaign out ‘“‘on general 
principles,” as heretofore, we should make a 
vigorous, independent campaign, for we 
would then attract those who despise an ig- 
noble scramble between the ins and the outs 
for the spoils of office. 

W. C. Aibro, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—We 
ought to have a national and a state ticket, 
and should have nominations for smalier 
offices at the option of localities. But we 
should most decidedly go into the national 
field or else our movement will be accounted 
dead. The attempt to merely institute a gor- 
rilla warfare by assisting one old party can- 
didate here and electing another there, will 
be to make mere puppets of the rank and file 
of the party. These men have never been 
defeated and don’t mean to back down, and 
they demand candidates. For economy's 
sake there should not be more than five repre- 
sentatives from each state at the national 
convention. 

Benjamin Adams, Charleston, S. C.—Allow 
me to cast my vote in favor of nominating 
candidates for every office from president to 
coroner. Ihave noticed that as long as we 
are looked upon as mild reformers, expecting 
to carry out our views some years hence, the 
“pro-poverty” papers treat us with silent con- 
tempt or mild admonitions. But when we 
talk of polities and nominate candidates to 
be voted for now, tney abuse and ridicule. 
The quickest way to create discussion is to 
reach for the loaves and fishes. By nomiua- 
ting a presidential ticket we shall foree dis- 
cussion upon every Dewspaper in the couniry 
and arouse thought iu districts that are as 
yet wholly unorganized, and that would not 
be reached by congressional tickets. 

Personally, I shail be disfranchised if we 
have no ticket. Ican not vote for the pro- 
iection fraud of the republicans, and I will 
not yote to strengthen the democratic party, 
even to secure a tariff reform; that after all 
will not help us much onthe road to free 
trade. 

J. C. Roshirt, Albany, N. Y.—My opinion is 
thet if we do not run a candidate for presi- 
dent a good many who have seen the cat 
will think the cat is de>d. 

J. H. Ralston, Hyattsville, Md.—I am a be- 
liever in free trade, but I recognize that to 
secure it without first moving for free land is 
to force an extension of our national mo- 
nopolies into international ones. From being 
a living, growing organization, shall we dis- 
solve inte our original elements, and, while 
entertaining a dillettante uffection for the 
beliefs which brought us together, fight one 
another upon the question of bogus free trade 
vs. fraudulent protection? 

W. A. Johnson, Atianta, Ga.—The party 
must run a candidate for the presidency and 
candidates for congress. We do not want 
free trade per se, for I think that it can be 
successtully showu that protection to labor 
through a tariff and private Ownership of 
land constitute a better state of government 
than free trade and private ownership of 
land, which is the condition best suited to 
slavery—the very condition the south so 
persistently contended for before the war. 
What we want is free access to land and then 
we will take all the consequences which fol- 
low—free trade or anything eise. 

P. A. Capelie, Providence.—Our duty seems 
to me to be to put candidates in the field. We 
are not obliged to make an expensive cam- 
paign. We need only keep right on as we ure 
now doing, sending out tracts, etc., and on 
election day vote our ticket. Nothing is to 
be expected from the democratic party on 
the line of free trade. Both of the old par- 
ties promised that four years ago. Thousands 
of mer ave tired of being bought and sold, 


= 


and would vote for our candidate. 


The New Crusade in Harlem. 


Rev. Charles P. McCarthy will begin the 


series of Sabbath evening services at Arion 
hall, 2,233 Third avenue, on Sunday evening 
next. The subject of the discourse will be 
:“Thy Kingd. m Come.” The exercises will be 


-|, Varied with congregational singing and 


sacred solos 


A SCHOOL TEACHER’S EXPERIENCE. 


Miss Leonora Beck’s Address Before the 
Chicnge Anti-Poverty Society—How the 
Children Taught tae Teacher--The Joy of 
the Gospel ef the New Crusade. 


When 1 left my home inthe country afew 
years ago and took a position in one of the 
schools in this city I did not know what pov- 
erty meant. For awhile the burden falls as 
heavily on the agricultural clusses as upon 
any other, yet owing to the sparse popula 
tion cases of absolute want of food and 
clothing cannot go without discovery and re- 
lief. 

The first year in this city passed quickly, 
and I tried hard not to realize the condition 
of many of the families from which my pupils 
came. J partially succeeded, and was com- 
paratively happy, although I very many 
times felt like saying with J. G. Holland in 
“Bittersweet:” 


Ged foxgive me. but Pve thought 

A thousand times that if I had his power, 
Or he my love, we’d have a different wor!d 
From this we live ia. 

The second winter that I passed in this city 
Was, and still is im memory, something hor- 
ribleto me. Its revelations went so far be- 
yond what I had even dreamed might be pos- 
sible. 

In the eariy part of the winter a very 
heavy snow fell and lay on the ground urtil 
early spring. The weather set in very cold, 
ana continued so for many weeks. When the 
severe coid came on so suddenly I supposed 
the parents were not ready for it, and quieted 
my sympathies by thinking that iu a few days 
the new warm clothes must be ready. But 
the days went on und the clothes were never 
ready. And at last it dawned upon my 
mind that those children could have no 
warmer clothes, and that the very children 
Whom I had wished many times would re- 
main at home on account of their scant cloth- 
ing, were there in my school room very early 
and very regularly every day because it was 
warm aud pleasant, and because it was not 
warm and picasant inthe squalid houses from 
which they came. So it came to be my habit 
to go an hour earlier than usual to let those 
little people in, and soona portion of my 
salary went in stockings, mittens and bread 
for them. It seemed to me that nuthing more 
could happen to make the situation worse 
than it was. But as the days went on five 
children, from as many different families, 
would come to me almost daily, some time 
during the morning, with their thin lips and 
hungry eyes, and ask me to let them run home 
to see if their mother had found sume break- 
fast for them yet. 

On one of the very coldest mornings of that 
winter, after my pupils were all in and as 
happy as I knew how to make them under the 
circumstances, I noticed during the first reci- 
tation thut Celia , a girl of about twelve 
or thirteen years (who was quite lime from 
hip disease), had her head down on her desk. 
I passed quietly back to where ske sat, and 
placing my hand on her head, said: “Celia, 
what troubles you this morning? Tell me.” 
Without hesitation she raised her tear wet 
face to mine and exclaimed, brokenly: “Oh, 
teacher, mother left us so cold and hungry 
this morning when she went tu work. I came 
to school and left my two littie sisters and the 
baby in bed tou Keep warn. Can’tI go home 
tothem! I think I ought to go.” 

There could be but one answer. She went, 
carrying with her breakfast for them all. 
And never will the impression I received that 
morning of the great injustice of our social 
conditions leave me. Never ean I forget the 
look of unutterable pain aud misery on the 
pinched, prematurely old face of that crippled 
child. 

A few days later the family was relieved 
by the city. The place they called home was 
one small room in a basement, where the 
mother with her seven children was trying as 
best she could to live and keep her children 
with her. The father had been dead but a 
few months, and even though the mother 
worked every day when she could tind work 
to do, little by little everything they had in 
the house had gone for food and corl. They 
at last sought refuge in what I would thinix 
little better than a cell, and were found just 
in time to save them from starvation, 

Wuhat kind of personis he who would not 
be impelled by witnessing such misery to seek 
its remedy! Tome the man or womun seems 
less than human who, while such undeserved 
suffering is found on every hand, questions 
the need of an anti-poverty society. 

Later on in the sume winter there came into 
my room a splendid bright-faced Norwegian 
boy. When the cold weather came on he 
began to come tardyinthe mornings. 1 did 
not iike that, so [iusisted that he musi start 
afew moments eariier from home. He did 
so; but Iwas surprised to see him come so 
dirty, with his face and hands looking just 
like aiminer’s. Lialked with him about. it, 
and asked him what be was doing to be so 
dirty. He told me was gathering coal. 

1] let that pass by, and afew days later he 
left school in the middie of the afternoon 
without my permission. The following morn- 
ing [took him ulone and questioned him to 
find out if he were playing truant. He was 
not playing truant, and this is what he told 
me: A few months before while his mother 
Was out with a basket hunting for coal along 
the tracks and under the cars, and wherever 
she could find anything that would burn, she 
had been caught under one of the cars and 
one of her liinbs cut off. ‘‘And now,” the boy 
said, ‘I have to hunt the coal.” I knew then 
why bis clothes and face and hands were so 
black. 

A few days latcr I missed the bey 
altogether. A week or two passed and then 
one morning ke came in looking shy and 
timid. He came straight to me. lTasked hitn 
if he had been sick?—why he had been out so 
long? He could not tell me. He did not 
answer at all. 

While I was waiting to hear what he had to 
say, one of my boys{from the back of the room 
spoke out quickly: “He is a coal thief and 
that’s what they arrested him for.” And that 
was true. To that boy the disgrace of com- 
ing late to school wasa greater crime than 
taking the coal from the car instead of wait- 
ing to pick it up from underneath it. He filled 
his basket and took it home to his mother. 
When he returned to continue his work the 
corporation—the same corporation which de- 
liberately shortens the supply of coal that 
poor people may be forced to pay a higher 
price for it—had him arrested. 

Another of my pupils was a very pretty 
child of about seven years. Iwas quite in- 
terested in her, and feeling sure that she had 
just as near nothing on her little body as was 
possible for her to have and appear clothed 
at fall, when the weather grew so cold, I 


- spoke toa very kind woman about her, and 


secured a supply of uncerciothing and skirts 
for her. When the child came the next morn- 
ing I sent her into the dressing room to put 
them on, and in fastening the clothes for her 
I found I had guessed correctly. All that 
child had on was two tkin calico slips that fell 
straight from her shoulders to her ankles, a 
very thin pair of stockings and an old pair of 
shoes. 

A few days later, when I was about to give 
a language lesson, I told the children to put 
their heads down on the desks and go to 
sleep and dream a pretty dream to tell to me 


when I awakened them. They did so, and in 
a. few moments their heads were up, their faces 
bright, and each in turn told such a wonder- 
ful dream of Santa Claus, and Christmas 
trees, and of presents they were going to 
give tome. But when the turn came of this 
same child who had received the clothes she 
stood by her seat and told her dream very 
quietly, She said, “I dreamed about God. 
I thought He gave me some new clothes and 
made it warmer out doors.” I confess that I 
could find in myself no such sweet faith as 
was exhibited by that child in her reliance 
in the “All Father” from whom she had re- 
ceived such bitter neglect. 

Put yourself in my place and I think you 
will not be surprised to learn taat I grew 
very bitter, and failed to find anything “holy” 
in such conditions; and moreover I felt that 
if there were joy in heaven over the sight of 
hungry eyes and shivering little bodies, with 
their frozen, festering faces, ears and fingers, 
I wanted none of that kind of heaven. And 
I said.to myself, ‘‘Anything is better—an- 
nihilation even—than the prospect of a future 
spiritual state under the control of the power 
that could leave human beings in such 
material conditions, where, in spite of their 
efforts, such suffering must be.” And my 
faith in the accepted theological beliets 
Vanished never to return; and with it went 
my faith in the wonderful institutions of this 
gloriously free country of ours. 

Such was-my feeling when a friend sug- 
gested that I read the works of Henry 
George. I did so, and almost before I was 
aware of it I was a crusader of the mest 
rabid sort. 

When I commenced the reading of ‘“Prog- 
ress and Poverty” I had in my heart a bitter- 
ness toward a divine provideace which could 
create a race of beings whose lives and hap- 
piness depenued upon the muterial bounties 
of the universe, and then maliciously thrust 
in as one of its physical laws that the bounty 
should not increase as rapidiy as the number 
of the beings dependent upon it. For I was 
no wiser than the miilions of others who had 
unquestioningly accepted the teachings of the 
long line of pclitical economists who teach 
the hateful doctrine of Malthus. 

But what was my joy to receive from the 
pages of ‘Progress and Poverty” the message 
thatGod had not forgotten the world; that 
the Malthusian theory is a libel upon the 
creator; that it was not the design of provi- 
dence to feed the children of earth with 
manna from heaven, or by the mouths of 
ravens; but that God has provided a land 
teeming with the means of sustaining life, 
and te secure its Just distribution has given 
to his children that sweet, natural religion— 
“the brotherhood of man.” I learned that 
the sad fact that the rich grow richer and 
the poor grow poorer, instead of being an 
evidence that there isnoGod or that he is 
indifferent to the undeserved suffering of his 
children, is rather an evidence that the hu- 
man race has not yet proved worthy of the 
grand trust reposed in them of securing 
through governmental institutions a just dis- 
tribution of more than ample natural boun- 
ties. 

Jam sure it would have been very difficult 
to have found a happier creature than I was 
when I realized the change which had taken 
place in my mind when I had read “Progress 
and Poverty.” I found my old faith reviv- 
ing. I took heart of hope and read again and 
again the gospel of the new crusade. I began 
to realize that it was ignorance and disobedi- 
ence to the divine laws that had brought 
about this poverty and injustice; and that it 
needed, perhaps, the sight of just such mis- 
ery as I had witnessed among the children of 
the very poor to awaken the consciences of 
the people to the fact that something must 
be done, and dene very quickly, or much 
worse conditions must follow. 

And I believe that in the work taken up by 
the anti-poveriy society and its kindred or- 
ganizations lies the only hope of averting the 
intensifying of conditions even now terrify- 
ing to contemplate. 

To my mind the pure white banner of the 
new crusade is not only the symbol cf the 
highest religion ever offered to mankind, but 
it also marks the only gateway of approach 
to that happier day when there shall be 
‘peace ou earth, good will to man.” 

Tam not in this movement because I know 
so much of the details of the science of the 
proposed reform, for I really know very lit- 
ile about them. But Iam in this movement 
because of the actual natural religion that is 
in it; because this reform proposes that jus- 
tice shall be done to all the children of the 
great Father; because I believe that sooner 
or later, with free land and free trade, the 
national boundary lines musi disappear and 
the whole round world become one grand re- 
public, governed by the people and for the 
people. 

Not in our time, perhaps, will all these clo- 
ricus hopes be realized. But what of that? 
We are content to be just seed sowers and 
leave the reaping to those less fortunate than 

ve. Less fortunate, I say, because they will 
not have had the pleasure of seeing the 
whitening of the dawn of the beautiful day 
when justice shall be done on earth. 

Tam very sure that I for one have got re- 
ligion, and I do not. propose to goin on pre- 
bation either. I can remember, not so very 
long ago, how I used to be amused at the 
Methodist brethren’s enthusiasm; but now I 
quite understand and appreciate it. For I 
realize that faith in our movement, erthusi- 
asm in our movement, is the surest way to 
success. And I will tell you all now that, 
while Iam not logical enough to ever be a 
teacher in the science cf this reform, my en- 
thusiasm is such that, like the good old 
brethren, I must once in a while at least be 
heard from in the amen corner. 

May the good time hasten when this beau- 
tiful world of ours shall become as a heaven 
on earth—when the light of divine love shall 
so expand men’s souls that they can be con- 
tent to recognize the brotherhood of man and 
the fatherhood of God; when all the children 
of kis universe can say, as did the Indian 
chieftain, Black Hawk, and with the same 
perception of the right of all men to the use 
of the soil: “The earth is our mother.” 


From an “Irish World”? Man. 

' SaMaRia, Mich.—About seven years agol 
commenced reading the Irish World and be- 
gan to see the tight. I borrowed, and after- 
ward bought, ‘Progress and Poverty” and 
became a convert to “Georgeism.” I com- 
menced to take THE StanDaRpD last October, 
and, reading the speeches of Dr. McGlynn and 
Mr. Pentecost and others of the anti-poverty 
society, Iwas “born again.” I found myself 
in the “straight and narrow way.” This, after 
being a “hardened infidel” for years. To the 
man that so clearly sees ‘Henry George’s 
Mistake” I would kindly say, ‘“We are journey- 
ing toward the country of which the Lord 
said, ‘I will give it to you; come thou with us 
and we will do thee good, for the Lord has 
spoken good concerning Israel.’” I don’t sup- 
pose he will, though. A. F. Osgory. 


The Boston Land and Labor Club, 


Boston, Mass.—Will you please announce 
in THE StanpDarD the fact that the place of 
meeting of the land and labor club of Bos- 
ton is at No. 45 Eliot street, room 11, every 
Friday evening. The subject for discussion 


for Friday, Jan. 20, is “Why Do Wages Tend 
to a Minimum?’ E. N. WHITE. 


D 


THE CALL OF DUTY. 


Rev. J. C. F. Grumbine Tells the Story ef 
His Enlistment in the New Crusade—He 
Must Go Where Duiy Leads Him. 
Syracuse, N. Y.—Several years ago, when 

“Progress and Poverty” first appeared, I 
purchased a copy in a Cincinnati book store. 
But perusing it carelessly I did not digest its 
conteuts or sound the depths of its marvelous 
teaching. About the time of the organiza- 
tion of the united labor party I took the book 
up again and read it carefully, and with the 
help of the other equally valuable works of 
Mr. George I came to see the sreatness of 
the problem, the soundness of the arzumens 
and the practicability of the remedy, and I 
vainly searched current political science for 
a refutation of it. I was drawn to the author 
by his reverence for God and his advocacy 
of the rights of humanity, and I may truth- 
fully say that I have had a greater love fer 
the masses of mankind and a deeper insight 
into the law of Christianity since readip# 
“Progress and Poverty” and embracing the 
political economy of Henry George than FE 
ever had before. Instead of battling creeds 
and trying to please my congrezation with 
@ rosewater religion, [ have made the 
morals of Christ and the. truths of religion 
mean something to the thousands, who, seeing 
iajustice and oppression around them, lose 
faith in a beneficent creator. I had not to go 
to New York or London to see poverty 
deepening in the midst of wealth: to find the 
almshouse and penitentiary flourishing with 
the increase of churches; to see the monopo- 
list growing-more powerful and tramps be- 
coming more numerous, for all about me the 
same forces were at work. 

And so, for preaching a practical Chris 
tianity; for going out to the masses to leara 
the reason why they, among whom Christ 
ministered, remained away from tie church; 
for proclaiming tothe poor their inheritance 
in the earth, that it was never intended that 
some men should be forced to beg or steal for 
subsistence while natural bounties lay un- 
touched around; for urging men to vote as 
their consciences dictated and in accordance 
with that justice which they would restore to 
the world—for doing ail this i have been bit- 
terly criticised by a few people in my church. 
But despite such opposition I believe that 
ministers of the gospel must go out of, not 
into, the church to meet the people who ara 
to carry forward the cause of Christianity. 
All the preaching in the chureh will avail 
nothing until we dare to preach the gospel of 
justice and righteousness that knows not the 
rich or the poor. What is by many called 
Christianity is but a phantasy of the brain 
which has done much to alienate men and 
build great walls between them. The ciaim 
upon us to teach the truth is just as great asit 
was upon Jesus, the Christ, when he labored 
with the abandoned classes of Palestine. 
Whether we are preachers or not we mus# 
stand up for justice. And if we, as ministers, 
are denied the right to tell the truth, whether 
in religion or politics, we shall go where the 
truth can be told, leaving the church to thosa_ 
few men and women who have room in their 
heads and hearts only for their bigotry aad 
malice. J. C. F. GRUMBINE. 


Thoughts Suggested by Victor A. Wllder’s 
Letter. 

HtTcuHinson, Kas.—I have read and re-read 
V. A. Wilder’s letter in THe Stanparp of 
Jan. 7% Ithas beena matter of surprise to 
me how any one holding our land prinéiples 
could also hold the doctrine of protection. I 
Was aware that Patrick Ford took this posi- 
tion, but I thought he did it more to spite 
English people than to help either the Irish or 
the Americaus. Iwas aware that T. V. Pow- 
derly held this position, but I thought that was 
because he lived in Pennsylvania. It never 
occurred to. my mind that any considerable 
number of those believing in the single tax 
could also believe in protection; nor can I be- 
lieve this yet. . 

Free trade is freedom; protection is the op- 
posite of free trade, therefore it must mean 
slavery. Now, there are various degrees of 
freedom and of slavery. The bull tied to a 
post with a very long rope cannot be said to 
have his freedom, but as he winds the ropa 
round and round the post his freedom becomes 
less and less. When the rope is all wound 
round the post we may call himaslave. Let 
us call him in this condition a chattel slave. 

If he should unwind the ropeafew times 
we might compare his condition to that of our 
ancestors who were deprived of religious 
freedom, a religious slave. If he should un- 
wind his rope further we micht compare his 
condition to that of a people deprived of com= 
mercial freedom by a protective tariff. If he 
should unwind his rope stiil further we might 
compare his condition to those who are de- 
prived of all right to any share in the gifts of 
nature and are compelled. to work for others 
for wages, the industrial slave. If he should 
unwind his rope to its full length we might 
compare his condition to those living under 
the single tax, avho have equal Ae hts to nate 
ural opportunities and are only bound not to 
trample upon each other’s rights, If he 
should break the rope his condition might be 
said to be absolute freedom, such as is en- 
joyed in the Cannibal islands—no law, an- 
archy. 

Mr. Wilder would not unwind the rope un- 
less he could doit all at once. To be consist- 
ent he should have been opposed to liberating 
the southern slaves unless he could have at 
the same time brought about the single tax, 
He could easily have shown that the freedom 
which the colored people now enjoy could. 
not be much improvement on chattel slavery. 
This actually was the strong argument agains 
liberating the slaves. Still I presume that 
Mr. Wilder will admit that the abolition of 
chattel slavery was unwinding the rope. Se 
the declaration of the right of free thought 
was unwinding the rope. Any movement that 
will increase our freedom to trade where we 
please will be still unwinding the rope. 

Of course we will not be satisfied with any- 
thing less than the whole length of the rope, 
which will give us all equal richts to natural 
opportunities. Wedonotask or want free- 
dom to treat our neighbors unjustly. We 
want them to have the same rights and privi- 
leges we ask for ourselves and no more. 

J. G. MALCOLM. 
The Cleveland Land and Labor Clabs—An 
Address by Dr. MeGiyun. 

Mr. John Benbow writes that Cleveland, O., 
bas now three land and labor clubs, with Hsts 
of members increasing every week. Land 
and labor club No. 9 has elected Tom L. 
Johnson president, C. W. Whitmarsh viee 
president, M. Siemon secretary, and F.. L. 
Carter treasurer. On January 1i Dr. Me- 
Glynn delivered his address on ‘*Fhe Cross of 
the New Crusade” at the Cleveland Music 
hall before 1,000 persons. The audience was 
composed of mechanics, clerzymen, lawyers 
and a large number of business men. The 
Speaker was introduced by W. S. Kerruish. 
The address produced a good effect in Cleve- 
land. Arrangements were made by the clubs | 
forareply to the doctor by the Hon R. G. 
Horr. Dr. Bates’s recent arcumeant in opposi- 
tion to the objects of the clubs had strength- 
ened them, and the plan of hearing speakers 
on all sides of the question is recommended, 
by the Cleveland uphoiders of the new 
crusade. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


Saw Yourx.—I undersiand your theory as 


fellows: 
Moaeey is a certificate that so much la 


ber has been performed. For instance, if I 


work and get paid for my labor, I have my 
Jabor in the form of mosey, which I cau ex- 
for other labor. Iuostead of buying 
~other labor, I buy a lot for $1,009, and in the 
 geurse of ten years it has increased in value 
te $12,000, the peopie having, you might say, 
each one cf them put a silver dullar on the 
Jand until i¢ is worth $12,000 Say I have 
pame, as a tax and $1,000 for buying the 
kot, I am $10,000 gaincr. I mect a friend 
whom I bave not seen in ten years, ask him 
how he bas made out, and he says he has 
earned 10,000, worked hard for it, produced 
&, aed hasit asa certificate that he has per- 
formed so much labor. He asks me how I 
bave gotalong. I tell him that I, too, have 
910,000. He asks where did I wyrk for it, 
aad I tell him I did not work at all. I 
leafed. Now the question naturally arises, 
bow is it that I, who have done nothing, have 
gs wach ip labor value 2s he has! I must 
have someone else's labor. 

I enderstand as that piece of property in- 
ereased in vaiue, you would have it so taxed 
that the value wou!d go back to the people. 
Aw I right? GEorsE LLoyp. 

You are richt. 


Adequacy of the Tax. 

Wear Newron, Mass.—(1) If -all the states 
g@kould adopt a “tax on land values only” 
end this tax should not be adequate to pay 
goveramental expenses, what method would 
be best to raise the deticiency! 

(2) If {rec trade shali exist and all modes 
_@f income to the nation cease, the states 
‘would have to pay their pro rata tax to the 

mation for national expenses. Is it likely 
the land tax wili anywhere nearly suffice for 
“tewa, city, state and national expenses? 

@) In 2 raral town where there is no 
willage, and rent or tax on land would be 
mothing or nearly so, how would money be 
raised for schools, roads, etc., there! 

@ Wouldn't it be better to have the state 
ms such to collect the whole tax and 50 dis- 
tribute it that no disirict would be minus its 
money for expenses! W. A. Sprvxey. 

@) Succession taxes. But the land value 
tax would be adequate. 

@) There is every reason to believe it 
would be ample. 

@) Schoois, highways and similar institu- 
tions ought io be supported by the state 
at large. 

@ Idonot think so. The state ought 
to pay for publicimprovements that are of 
general use or benefit; but improvements 
the use or benefit of which are local ought 
to be supported by the localities in which 
they are established. All this is matter 
of detail for fuiure regulation. What we 
have now to seek is the establishment of 
the principie that public revenues should 

be derived from land values. 


Did He Misrepresentt 

Sommrr, R. L—Have I misrepresented? Not 
Jong since I was led into rather a warm arcu- 
ment with the master of the grange organi- 
zation that has recentiy been formed in this 
place. He accused me of misrepresenting, 
and said that I would not see the truth be- 
cause J did not want to see it. 

(ip And tais is what I have represented to 

' the farmers: I have told them that if the 
land value tax was put in operation and al! 
indirect taxes were aboiished, they would pay 
Jess taxes tian they do now. 

(2) Ialso told them that the rental value 
was based on the seiliag value of the land. 
Bat on looking over some of the late Stanp- 
agps I think I was wrong. in Stanparp No. 
36 Ifind this statement. Thai as the sellicg 
walue decreases the rental vaiue increases, 
and ultimately there would be no selling 
walue. Now, when there is no selling value, 
what will limit the increasiag rate of th 
vental value of land? 

@) Does the rental value mean the hichest 
rent one can obtain for the use of land? 

(4) In December 3 is the statement that as 
the rental value of land increased the selling 
walue also would increase. Is it a contrac- 
tion of the former statement, or am I incapa- 
ble of understanding! 

(3) When there is no selling value in land, 
will it not be rented and only improvements 
sold? L. INGRAHAM 

(1) The probability is that you are right. 
Most farmers would pay less taxes than 
they do now, although I cannot say 
whether that is true of the farmers whom 
you have addressed. The farmer now 
pays taxes on his improvements, on his 
stock and on everything he buys, as well 
as on the value of his land; it must be ex- 
ceptionally valuable land that is worth 
— what the farmers annually pay in 

way. - 

Besides pfing lower taxes the farmer 
would do a beiter business if the land tax 
were in force, for he would havea wider 
and more active market. 

_@) Benial value is not based on selling 

_ walue, except that a speculative seliing 
walue has a tendency to abnormally in- 
crease rental value. Speculation eliminated, 
selling value is a capitalization of present 
rental walue. if speculation enters in, 
gelling value is a capitalization of pro- 
epective rental value. 

. You have not carefully read the state- 
ment in THE StTaxvaprp to which you refer. 
Rental vaiue does not increase as sell- 
ing value decreases. Buta rising tax on 
land values might ultimately produce that 
result; as the rising tax would leave less 
and less rental for capitalization, selling 
walues might decrease while rental! values 
increased. 

When there is no selling value the mar- 
gin of cultivation limits rental value as it 
does now. A fuil land value tax would 
destroy sciling value; but it would not 
affect rental value except as it raised the 
margin of cultivation by bringing more 
land into market. 

@) Yes. 

(4) The statement is correct. Taxes on 
land being fixed, selling value would in 
crease as reniai vaiue increased. It is in 
contradiction of the former statement as 
you quote it; but you do not quote cor- 


@) It is not proposed thai jand shall 
ever be rented by the government. Trans- 
actions would be much the same as now; 
there would be buying and selling of land 

-- and improvements, which would transfer 

the right of possession; but if the tax 

- Were theoreticzliy perfect, no price would 

- Weally be paid tor theland. Nominally, the 
price would be for the land and the im- 

.. provements, but in substance it would be 
the price of the improvements only. 


; The standard of Living. 
‘Wars Riven, Mas.—Will you add s word 


THE STANDARD 


of explanation about the “standard of liv- 
2 oP ‘ 

(1) You say (December 10): “A fall in the 
margin of cultivation cannot bring wages be- 
low the standard of tiving. But the standard 
of living is not tixed, and a continued low 
marein of cultivation may lower the standard 
of living.” It not only may, but must, if it is 
to continue to determine wages. But how 
can the falling or low margin of cultivation 
act on the standard of living except through 
wages! And on our hypothesis that the stand- 
ard of living fizes the minimum of wages, 
will not wages fall when they reach that 
point? 

(2) Is it not much more consistent and cor- 
rect to say that a “bare subsistence” is the 
true economic minimum of wages? Did ever 
man live who would not give up his habits, 
comforts and most of his necessaries for bis 
life? , 

(8) Would a nationa! eight hour law, ap- 
plicable to ail laborers, “tend to raise the 
margin of cultivation, and thus wages aud 
the standard of living™ INQUIRER. 


(1) A falling margin of cultivation, if it 
reduces the standard of living, does so 
through wages; but are you not confound- 
ing wages as a quantity with wages as a pro- 
portion of wealth produced? If productive 
power increases with the fall of the mar- 
gin of cultivation, wages as a proportion 
will Gizuinish, but asa quantity they will 
not, and consequently the standard of liv- 
ing will be as before; therefore it is not 
true that a continued low margin of cultli- 
vation must lower the standard of living. 
It is oniy when the margin of cultivation 
falis without a corresponding increase of 
productive power that the standard of liv- 
ing is aifected. You will remember that 
Mr. George in his chapter on ‘“The Law of 
Wages” reminds his readers that he uses 
the word wages not in the sense of a quan- 
tity but in the sense of a proportion. Let 
me quote him: ‘‘WhenI say that wages 
fall as rent rises, I do not mean that 
the quantity of wealth obtained by 
laborers 25 wages is necessarily 
less. but that the proportion which 
it bears to the whole produce is necessarily 
less. The proportion may diminish while 
the quantity remains the same or even in- 
creases. If the margin of cultivation de- 
scends from the productive point which 
we will call twenty-five, to the productive 
point we will call twenty, the rent of all 
lands that before paid rent will increase by 
this difference, and the proportion of the 
whole produce which goes to laborers 
as wages will to the same extent 
diminish; but if, in the meantime, 
the advance of the arts or the economies 
that become possible with greater pop- 
ulation have so increased the productive 
power of labor that at twenty the same 
exertion will produce as much wealth as 
before at twenty-five, laborers will get as 
wages as great a quantity as before, and 
the relative fall of wages will not be 
noticeable in any diminution of the neces- 
saries or comforts of the laborer, but only 
in the increased value of land and the 
greater incomes and more lavish ex- 
penditure of the rent receiving class.” 

This explains why it is that land values 
have increased so enormously in the first 
quarter of a century without much lowering 
the standard of living or-seriously dimin- 
ishing wages asa quantity. The margin 
of cuitivation has, fallen or rents could not 
have risen; but as productive power has 
increased in as great or greater 1atio than 
the fall of the margin of cultivation, 
wages as a quantity are but little if any 
lower, though as a proportion they are a 
great deal lower. 

(2) A bare subsistence is the economic 
minimum of wages in the sense that it is 
the lowest point at which wages can rest, 

(8) If observed it might fora time, unless 
the tendency was counteracied by the 
greater efficiency of workmen due to fewer 
hours of labor. Other things remaining 
the same, a cessation of work for two 
hours every day would lessen the demand 
for land and by raising the margin of culti- 
vation raise wages as a proportion; but as 
production would be diminished it is im- 
possible to teil whether or not the greater 
proportion would be a greater quantity. 
Even if it increased wages as a quantity, the 
increase could only last until increased 
efficiency and an increase of the supply of 
labor had again lowered the margin of 
cultivation. 


A Litsle Confused. 


New Yorx.—I shall be obliged if you will 
give some explanation of your answers to my 
questions in THE StanpDarp of Dec. 10. 

(1) You tell me you would enforce your tax 
by selling the property, aud also that if the 
tax were full nothing would be realized ex- 
cept the value of the improvements. You 
must mean that the state would receive the 
tax from the proceeds of the sale, i. e., from 
the value of the improvements. Why does it 
not follow that no matter what you called 
your tax it would be in substance a tax upon 
improvements! 

(2) Again, as nothing would be realized ex- 
cept the value of improvements it follows, 
does it not, that in the case of ucimproved land 
you would realize nothing, i. e., you couldn’t 
sell it, i. e., your tax would not be enforced! 

(8) More broad!y: You have stated again 
and again that ycur tax was to be on land 
values, not upon the land itself, not upon its 
utility, but upon its value. Yet now you say 
in effect that the very enactment of your law 
would wipe out land values. The differences 
in utility and general undesirableness which 
under the present system give rise to value 
would doubtless remain. But what simple 
or accurate measure of those differences 
would there be! 

(4) My fourth question, which you do not 
understand, may be put iu another way, thus: 
You say that ia case the tax were not full the 
tax sale would realize something beyond the 
value of the improveinents and that the 
excess would be economic reot (less tax) 
capitalized. Now, who is to have that ex- 
cess! Isthe state to take it# Is it to be paid 
(after deducting from the total proceeds of 
sale the amouut of the tax) to the former 
owner? or is it: to be remitted to the purchaser 
on the tax sale? Aud that you may under- 
stand what I have in mind in putting the 
question, I will ask anotber: If you say that 
any other disposition of that excess wouid be 
made thau a remission of it to the purchaser, 
how would you ever afterward justiy in- 
crease of the rate of tux upon that land, the 
purchaser having aircady once paid a cap- 
italizatiou of evonomic reut? A. MG. 

(1) To levy a tax cn land values, and 
collect it in labor products, is not levying a 
tax on lavur products. A tax on tobacco 
will be paid by smokers; the tobacco will 
be that much dearer. Buta tax on the 
value of tobacco land will be paid by the 
owner of the land; the tobacco will be no 
dearer, This will be so whether the land 


owner pays his tax by turning over tobacco 
or by selling tobacco and turning over 
money. It will be equally so if he refuses 
to pay his tax and the government seizes 
his stock of tobacco. 

Similarly of land improvements. <A tex 
on houses will be paid by tenants; house 
rent will be that much higher. But a tax 
on land values will be paid by the lot 
owner; house rent will be no higher. If 
the lot owner pays his land value taxes 
with house rent, the tax wiil bea land val- 
ue tax all the same; and if, refusing to pay, 
his hause is seized for taxes, the tax never- 
theless remains a land value tax. 

Suppose houses were taxed and corn 
were pot; would the fact that the govern- 
ment seized corn for a delinquent house 
tax make the house tax, in substance, a 
corn tax? If not, why shouid you suppose 
that a tax on land values (houses being un- 
taxed) becomes, in substance, a house tax 
if houses are seized for delinquent land 
value taxes? : 

(2) So far as coliecting anything was 
concerned, the tax would not in that case 
be enforced; but so far as land speculation 
was concerned, it would be enforced. No 
one would ‘appropriate that land unless 
he wanted to use it; therefore, any one 
wanting to use it could go upon it with- 
out saying “by your leave” to any body 
else. So long as 4 user remained in pos- 
session the tax would be collected. 

(3) Ihave never said that the land vaiue 
tax would wipe out land vaiues. I have 
said that if theoretically complete it would 
wipe out the seiling value of land; but sell- 
ing value is only one kind of land value. The 
tax would not wipe out rental value, and 
rental value, when. there was no selling 
value, would be “the singie and accurate 
measure” of difference in desirableness. 

(4) The tax not being tull, any surplus 
over the tax realized on the tax sale would 
belong to the delinquent tax payer. There 
would be no justice in afterward increasing 
the rate of tax on the iand value. The 
purchaser would have the: improvements 
which he had bought, and the land he would 
take then as purchasersdo now and always 
have taken land, subject to the right of 
government to increase its rate of tax. 

Payment of a capitalization of economic 
rent does not in justice give perpetual title, 
rauch less does it perpetually free the title 
from taxation. A man having capitalized 
economic rent at twenty years and pur- 
chased on that basis from the public, might 
with some show of justice claim title for 
twenty years; but under what system of 
morality could he ciaim title forever? 


More About [naterest. 

PHILADELPRIA.—I am an earnest advocate 
of your land dectrine, but I cannot agree 
with you as to the cause cf interest, which is 
stated in “Prozress and Poverty,” to arise 
from the “principie of growth.” 

(1) Will you please expliin the economic 
difference between coai, which the natural 
forces have produced, and which you justly 
claim belongs to the community, und a tree 
or a ccw which can be produced by natural 
forces without the assistance of man? 

(2) Where a man applies his labor to aid 
nature, would not equity demand that he 
sbould only receive compensation for his Ta-* 
bor? 

(8) In chapter 2, book 9of “Progress and 
Poverty” occurs the fcilowing passage: “A 
new equilibrium would be established at 
which the common rate of wages and interest 
would be much higher than now.” Would 
not this permit canital to take in interest the 
product of natural forces, which is rent? 

A Sreprovs INQuia&Er. 

(1) Between a cow ora tree in the wild 
state, and coz] also in the wild state, that 
is, in the mine, there is no economic dif- 
ference; but between coal in the mine and 
a tree which has becn taken from the 
wild state and subjected to cultivation, or 
@ cow which has been taken from the 
wild state and domesticated, including the 
increase of such cows through all genera- 
tions, there is the same economic differ- 
ence that there is between coal in the 
mine and coal which has been mined. The 
difference in each case is due to human la- 
bor. 

(2) Equity demands that a man who ap- 
plies his labor to aid nature should receive 
the whole produce of his labor, save the 
value of such natural opportunities as he 
is permitted to exclusively use. When 
Robinson Crusoe domesticated goats he 
applied his labor to aid nature, and 
was entitled to all the goats he raised. 
So when a man raises wheat on land that 
bears no rent he applies his Jabor to aid 
nature; and is entitled to all the wheat he 
harvesis. As Adam Smith truly says, the 
natural wages of labor are the produce 
of the labor—the natural materials 
in the form which the labor has 
given to them. The wages of a fisherman 
are the fish he catches. The waves of a 
farmer is the produce he raises. If another 
wishes to use these fish or that produce as 
capital for further production, let him 
pay the laborer who produced them what 
he asks, or produce others like them, 
which, land being free, he can do. If in- 
terest is natural, this would not be in- 
equitabie; if it is not natural, free land 
will abolish it. 

(3) No more than it would permit labor 
to take it in wages. As the margin of 
cultivation rose, the proportion of wealth 
going to rent would diminish and the pro- 
portion going to wages and inierest would 
inerease. AS between wees and inivrest, 
shouid interest risc so as to make it more 
profitable to produce capital than to use it, 
labor would turn to tne production of capi- 
tal until interest was broucht back to the 
point at which it would be equally protita- 
ble to produce capital or to use it. 

Mining Praspecters. 

Hertena, M. T.—Lam convinced that your 
theory is correct, Due am troubled ia regard 
to the application Of it na mining ecurtry— 


especialiy of the scarcer metais—as gold, sil- | 


ver, copper, ete. A prospector mas spend a 
lifetime in himting aud developivug a mine; 
how would he be requited for these services 
under your theory! Ib is frequently u ques- 
tion of chance as to whether a mining com- 
pany will get back even the money spent in 
developing wu mine, Ict alone any profit. There 
have been miliivus lost in such efforts. How 
under your system can any inining develop- 
ments be expected? To expect the vgovern- 
ment to do the prospecting and the deveclop- 
ment is to expect incaiculavie waste and 


costly service. Witt Kennepy. 
The labor of a prospector is analogous 

to the labor of an inventor. An inventor 

‘may spend a life time in developing” his 
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invention; “it is frequently a question of 
chance whether’ an inventor “will get 
back even the money spent in developing” 
his invention “Jet alone any profit;” and 
“there have been millions lost in such 
efforts.” But would you think it reason- 
able, on that account, to give the inven- 
tor a perpetual monopoly of his invention? 
Is there no way of adequately rewarding 
him without imposing a tax on everybody 
else for ail time to come and giving him 
absolute power to allow the use of his in- 
vention or not? Surely Professor Morse’s 
invention has been of as much real ser- 
vice as gold mines and his labor as worthy 
of reward as the labor of a gold prospec- 
tor; but no one has doubted that a tem- 
porary mouopuly sufficiently compensated 
him. | 

The service that prospectors, inventors 
and authors render is peculiar and its re- 
ward must be secured in an exceptional 
manner. The miner has his reward in 
what he mines, the machinist in what he 
constructs, and the printer in what he 
prinis; but if the prospector is to have no 
more than he mines, nor the inventor 
than he constructs, nor the author than he 
prints, these classes of laborers will be 
without any reward for their most useful 
work—for that work of theirs without 
which there would be fewer opportunities 
to mine, construct and print. How to prop- 
erly secure them that reward may offer 
some difliculties ia detail, but the difii- 
culties are slight. The present plan of re- 
warding inventors with a temporary mo- 
nopoly is better than to reward them with 
a permanent monopoly; but it is not the 
best plan. Itis intended to secure them 
royalties, but in practice itenables them or 
their assigaees to deprive the public of the 
best use of the invention. The object of 
the patent law would be attained if, with- 
out creating any monopoly, it imposed 
some reasonable fixed tax for a reasonable 
period in favor of the inventor oa users 
of the invention. A similar plan might 
be adopted in favor of prospectors. They 
would be adequately rewarded if for a 
reasonable time after the discovery of a 
mine they were exempt from payment of 
a land value tex any higher than was 
imposed on the Jand before the mine 
was discovered. This would not en- 
able them to injure the community by 
keeping the mine clesed, for their only 
hope of getting the reward would be ina 
speedy and coatinuous use of the mine; 
but it would secure them their reward if 
they worked tne mine, for during the 
term of their exemption they would 
realize enough more from their product 
than the value of the labor of producing, 
to compensate them for the service of dis- 
covering, 

In objection to this, it might be said 
that some prospectors would be richly re- 
warded and others poorly, since some 


Mines are discovered as the result of long 


labor and severe privation, while others 
are discovered with little or no labor. 
Such inequalities could not, perhaps, be 
avoided. The patent law does not now 
wvoid them ia the case of inventions, to 
which the same objection would apply. 
Itis doubtful if it would be desirable to 
avoidthem. The real service that an in- 
ventor or prospector renders is the inven- 
tion ne makes or the mine he discovers. 
Though he work at an invention or at 
prospecting for a life time, the community 
is no better cff if he fails te invent or dis- 
cover. Noris it any better off if the in- 
vention or the discovery of a mine is the 
result of years of labor than if it is the ac- 
cident of a duy. 
may be au inequality of reward as be- 
tween individuais relatively to the exer- 
tion they have made, there is none rela- 
tively to the service they actually render 
to the community which. pays the reward, 

The oaly other objection that can be 
raised is that men would not hunt for 
mines if their reward was to be a royalty 
for a imited time Instead of ownership of 
the mire. But the history of invention 
proves the contrary. It even proves that 
no reward is necessary, for some cf the 
most useful inventions have been made by 
surgeons, the ethics of whose profession 
iorbids them to apply for patents. That 
in justice there should be rewards, how- 
ever, is indisputable. 

You will find that all the difficulties of 
detail which seem to prevent the applica- 
tion of the land value tax are, like the one 
that suggests itself to you, only imagin- 
ary. 


Notes. 


Wau. OH. Lerr, Butler City, M. T.—It is not 
necessary to publish an editorial on the sub- 
ject you suggest. “Progress and Poveriy,” 
in which many of ycur own ideas are ejabo- 
rated, fully discusses the subject. 

Louss F. Post. 


Row Lonz Will They be Centent? 
Peabody, Mass., Repurter. 

A hundred thousand people in New York 
becoming criming ls and paupers, becoming a 
burden upon their fceliow men, not from any 
fault of their own, but because there is no 
wav for them to earn their own living; they 
ure willing to work, bat there is no woyk. 
Few there are who will net steal rather than 
starve; a father is nota father who will sze 
his child pine away and die of huuger, while 
there isa bountiful supply around. Jt is im- 
possible fur a moiker to alow her child to die 
of starvation if it lies in her power to pre- 
vent it, and this hundred thousand, two hun- 
dred thousard or more, are not suffering be- 
cuuse of a famine, but beeause of the mis- 
nianazgement, igaorance or indifference cf the 
class in poser. 

Itis no use to tall philosophy or political 
economy to these men; they. want bread, 


musi and will have bread: part will cbtain - 


it through crime, part throuch vagrancy. I6 
is no use totaik of the maguificcace of our 
government, the glories of our institutions 
Whou they are. suffering for the nevessuries 
of life; and what is true of the hundred 
thousand or more in New. York is true of un 
equal per cent iu aliof our large cities. Tt is 
nut coniined to our cities; yeu will find these 
unernplioved in-every town and harlet. 


firs got» Aundrod thousend, but itis amili- ; Mie : 
} pose that farming land alone o 


employment. There are mining lands, and- 
lumber lands, and. water rights, aud city } 


jon; notune piilicn, oy millions. Is it any 
use to teil these men to be putient, nob. to 
listen to the teachiags of anarchists, sucialists, 
cominunists and ninilists when they see 
Goulds, Sages, Vanderbilts springing up all 


; round! How long will this ereatmiddle ciass, 


this industrial class, patiently submit to 
the conspiracies resulting from censolida- 
tions on the one bund, and the initlious 
of poor, iguorant, perhaps well meaning but 
uncmpleyed people on the other? How Jong 
wil the true brain and sinew of our country 
be content to see their money go to increase 
the wealth of the millionaires on the one 
hand while they ure building jails and poor 
houses to be filled up with the paupers and 
criminals sent here from other lands? 

The state of affairs must cease, or it is an- 
arcby in the full seuse and force of the word. 


While, therefore, there’ 


TO A BOOKKEEPER. 


It is amusing to hear you complain of the 
low salaries of bookkeepers, you who so 
often express contempt for what you call 
‘the unreasonable demands of workingmen 
for better wages.” Have you never thought 
that wages are wages, whether paid to book- 
keepers or cardrivers, and that calling your 
wages a “salary” does not remove it from 
the influence of tke same conditions that 
make all wages hicher or lower? — 

You are yourself a workingman and it 3s 
impossible for your wages to be very much 
higher or very much Jower than the wages of 
other workingmen. Why don’t you think of 
this and inquire into the reasons for it? It is 
a simple matter. If something should turn 
up to make bookkeapers’ wages high, so many 
people would leave other occupations to be- 
come bookkeepers that competition would 
bring bookkeepers’ wages down again. On 
the other hand, if bookkeepers’ wages should 
fall below wages in employments as easily 
learned so many bookkeepers would hunt fer 
other employment that beokkeepers’ wages 
would rise again. You know this as well as 
I do, but you have never reasoned from it. 
Now that vou think of it, do you not see that, 
considering the relative azreeableness of 
different employments and the difficulty of 
qualifying for them, there must always be 
& substantial equality of wages along the 
whole line of labor? Your complaint of the, 
low salaries of bookkeepers, then, is only an 
echo of *“‘the unreasonable.demands of work- 
ingmen.” To you it has seemed that the 
world has a spite against bookkeepers, when 
the truth is that every one who works for # 
living has the same cause of complaint that 
you have. 

And what do you suppose the cause is? 

You may think, perhaps, it is too many 
bookkeepers; but that is a narrow notion, 
since any decrease in the nrmber of book- 
keepers sufficient to materially raise wages 
in your vocaticn would speedily draw re- 
cruits frem other vocations Is it, then, too 
many workingmenof all kinds? Yes; too many 
workingmen relatively to the opportunities 
for work which are open to them. 

And now don’t you see that if there were 
unlimited opportunities for work in any voca- 
tion all wages would rise? Suppose there were 
more openings for hookkeepers than bookKeep- 
ers, would not baokkeepers’ wages go up! Of 
course. “But,” you may say, ‘so many people 
would then leave other vecations to becpme 
bookkeepers that competition would bring 
bookkeepers’ wages down ugain.” Yes, that is 
what would happen if the openings for book- 
keepers were not practically wuimited, but 
if they were unlimited—if, no mutter how 
many people learned bookkeeping the demand 
for bockkeepers kept ahead of the supply— 
bookkeepers’ wages would not f-ll; they 
would rise. And as hookkeepers’ wages rose, 
wages in other employments would rise too, 
or nobody would work at anything but book- 
keeping. 

Of course an unlimited demand for book- 
keepers is out of the question; but there are 
vocations in which opportunities for employ- 
ment are unlimited. There is practically no 
limit to the natural materials for food, cloth- 
ing, sheiter, warmth and so on, that labor 
may take from the earth; noris there any 
limit, short of an ampie supply for every one, 
to the demands of mankind for such materials, 
In the employment of procuring these mate- 
rials, then, no matter how many people en- 
gage in it, the demand for labor keeps ahead 
of the supply, and wages must rise; and as 
any increase in the supply ef such materials 
makes greater demand for laborers to work 
them up into finished products, and to distri- 
bute them through the channels of com- 
merce, and to keep accounts of the multi- 
farious transactions, the demand for labor in 
every department of industry also keeps 
ahead of the supply and all wages must rise. 

Wait aminate! Iknow wkat you want. to 
say. You would like to remind me that an 
increase in the number of farmers tends to 
reduce the wages of farmers, and, therefore, 


it cannot be true that the demand for labor - 


in the production of food materials, for ex- 
ample, keeps ahead of the supply. I admit 
it. You are quite right. But that is because 
opportunities for employment in farming are 
not unlimited. 

Now, in saying, in one breath that oppor- 
tunities for such employmert are unlimited 
and in the next that they are not, I am not 
talking in riddles). What Imean, and what 
I want to impress upon you, is that by nature 
they are unlimited, and by law they are lim- 
ited. 


Nature offers unlimited opportunities for. 


work. So long as these opportunities remain 
unlimited there will not be too many book- 
keepers. As soon as there is an indication cf 
crowding in any vocation the pressure is com- 
municated along the line of industry until it 
is felt by Jaborers who produce raw materials; 
when these !aborers feel it they. readily find 
relief in new natural opportunities, and the 
relief which they obtain is communicated 
back along the the line of industry. These 
natural opportunities therefore are the regu- 
lators of all wages. 

This is so when natura! opportunities for 
work, which are not in actual use, are readily 
accessible and free; but when they cannot be 
availed of except upon such conditicns as a 
purchase price, 2 mortgage or lease burden, 
ora long journey to scme sparsely settled 
region, the natural regulator of wages is 
thrown out of gear, and surplus iabar, to 
which nature offers empioyiment, is forced 
back upcn other vocations I do not mean 
that unemployed farm labor, when denied 
free access to natural opportunies, gves ‘to 
cities to compote for werk at boukkeeping, 
nor that bockkeepers go to farming when 
natural opportunities are free; therefore do 
not tell me that you are no farmer ard would 
be as badly off as now if farmers as 
plenty as poverty. It would not be neccessary 
for you to farm in order to enjoy the benefits 
of tree farming opportunities. Retief from 
crowding at one point in tie circle of indus- 
try implies relief at all points. Free cppor- 
tunities for farming would lessen the aumber 
cf farm hands seeking employers and in- 


- 


rease the number cf employers seeking: farin 


TTA, 
ve ez ¢ 


hands; that would lessen the number of men. 


secking employers in ail secondary cecupa- 
tions and increase the number cl employers 
seeking men; these conditions would be in- 
tensified by the greater ability of every one 


to buy the product of ethers: and the general | 


tendency would persist until human. desire 

for labor products was wholly satisiied cr 

natural opportunities ceased to:be free. as 
If you think this over you will ney 

guilty of the foolishness of saying: th 

keepers are not interested in the qi 

free farming opportunities. Bi 


lots, anda thousand and cne other natura! 
opportunities for labor which are uot used, 
that arc capable of supplying work without 
hmit. Why are not these opportunities used? 
Now, you touch tbe’ heart of the question. 
Well, do you not see that as population in- 
creases in any locality these opportunities jn 
that locality increase in vaiue. Do you not 
also see that by buying at a low price and 
holding while population increases, the buyer 


can meke a good deal of money without doiag | 


anything! To be sure, youdo. That is pre- 
cisely what others have seen, and they have 
acted upon it. Consequently you wil! find in 


every community a great dea! of unused land 
of different kinds upon which “‘surplus” labor 
might find employment. Thereason it does 
not find employment there is because the 
price is so high that those who are out of 
work and have no money cannot get permis- 
sion to use it, and those who have work and 
money would not, after paying the admission 


fee, be able to make any more than they © 


make now. So the landis as useless to labor 
as if it were walled in or did not exist. 
Is it necessary: now to tell you what to do. 


to make bookkeepers wages high? If] offer — 


& Suggestion will you think it over? Abolish 
all those taxes which now keep consumer and 
producer apart by increasing the price of 
commedities—taxes on houses, food, clothing — 
and other things which every one wants and 
only labor produces, and collect all public 


revenues from the value of land. This would _ 


increase the demand for labor products by 


1essening prices to the extent. of the tax. 


thrown off; aud by making it expensive to 
keep land out of use, it would make nateral. 
opportunities for supplying the demand freer 
than they are now. Having taken that step 
it would bea mere matter of detail to ine 


erease the tax on land values until all land. 
that was not in actual use vas wholly free. 


Then the impassable walls that separate labor 
from natural opportunities to labor would be 
gone, and with the relief from crowding that 
labor in all departments would experience, a 
bookkeeper, instead of wondering how to get 
a job, or bow to keep the one he had, as 
bookkeepers do now, would be wondering 
whether to keep the job he had or to take 
another one that would be constantly open 
for him. BaRTHOLOMEW APPLEBY,. ~ 


‘THAT LAND AT TEN CENTS AN ACRE. 


Theadore P. Perkins of Lynn Telis the Bose 
ton “* Tranacripz” Abeut the Sing!ie Tax 
Principle. 


The Boston Transcript lately copied from 
the Eventing Posta somewhat boyish letter, 
in which the writer demanded that the Anti- 
poverty society should pay him ten cents an _ 
acre for some valueless land which nobody 
else would buy, on pain of being thought 
recreant to their principles, The Transcript, 
in some puzzle headed kind of way, thought 
it saw an argument in all this, and demanded | 
that somebody should answer it. This Theo- 
dore F. Perkins of Lynn has done in a tem- 


perate and well written letter, from which — 


the following is an extract: 

Evidently vou take Messrs. George and Mc- 
Glynn, with their followers, for a coloniza- 
tion society, luoking for a place to settle. . 
They want nothing of the kind. Let me see 
if I can make you understand what they dao 
want. 

All the land in this country that anybody 
wants to use is increasing iu value, and ninety 
nine one hundredths of ell the land has bee 
steadily i.tcreasing in value ever since white 
men settled on it Under the mistaken idea 
that the people who lived,on this land in those 
days had a better right to it than any who. 
have been born since, and that consequently 
they hada right to sell it absolutely as they 
would sell a house, a boat or anything that. 
they had made, they and their heirs and as- 
signs have been aliowed, and are now al- 
lowed, to take as their own the increased 
value of Jand in the shape of rents or selling 
prices. Now, the land increases in value oe- 
cause of the growth and movement of the 
whole people. To the whole people, there- 
fore, all this increased value belongs, and the 
taking of it by the so-called “owners” is a 
kind of legalized robbery of the rest. 

If you don’t believe this is so, 
think for a moment what would become of 
land values in this country if all our people 
who do net own land should suddenly emi- 
grate to the antipodes; and consider, alse, 
whether land at the antipodes would increase” 
In value or not. 

Now, George and McGlynn and the rest of 


“us say that if this robbery were stopped and 


the annual rent of this country went into the 
public treasury, where it belongs, there would 
be Httle or no need of laying other taxes. © 
Furthermore, the people who are holding great 
quantities of land out cf use, hoping to get 
much moneyin the future from those who want: 
to use thet land, would find that thas sort of 
thing would no longer pay. The selling value 
of land would gradually disappear, and after 
that any who wanted’ to use vacant land. - 
could do so, without large outlay at the start, 
by simply suaranteeing the rent te the com- 
munity. Freed from the exactions of ‘“iand 
owners” and from all ferms of taxation: 
which tine industry and obstruct. free ex- 
change, the users of land would take hold of 
all sorts of business enterprises with a vim 
that would not ieave a single manidle who 
eould be induced to work, and wages. would 
‘ise nearly or quite to the fuil value of the 
work done by the wage earners. Again, 2 
ereat multitude of people who now get their 
living from society without. giving anything 
to speak of in return would be obliged to do 
some useful work fa order to live. 

In other words, the “land reformers” ef 
New York city say to all well meaning but 
ignorant people who offer them cheap iand,. 
‘No, thunk you; we prefer to stay here. A 
part of the rent of the land of this town be- 
longs to us; a Very large part of it belongs to 
peuple who hold. no deeds toland. What is 
true ef New-York is true of the whole coun- 
try. We don’t want a new country—we want 
justice.” 

Nr. Perkins, who is secretary of the Lynn. 
land and labor club, knows 
blow and bow to strike it. 


‘sorecting Labor. 
James Farten in the Forum. 


Can it be possible that orators of’ reputa- 


tion will again have the effrontery to stand 


before assemblies of workingmen,- and tell 
them that the protective system is. a protec- 
tion to them? Shail we again hearof the pau- 
per inbur of Europe as being the consequence 
of free. trade,. of which the continent of Eu- 
rope knows nothing? AsI write these lines I 
can hear the hum of a cotton mill, where the 
best hams, by working a long factory day, 
earn eight dollars a week; and if they object 
to the Wages, the manufacturer has only to 
send weross the Canada Hine for a few car - 
loads.of French Canadians to depress wages — 
still lower. A taruf to protect those milk 
operatives would put. the duty upon the Ca- 
nadians, not on the cottun cloth. 
spinners are to he protected artificially and at 
the expense of their felicw citizens, we should 
stop the Canadians at the custom houses. on ' 
the border, and puta thousand dollars duty 
upon every family. Flere. is an issue distinct 
and clear, which the repudlicau party is will- 
ing to face. They say that it protects the 
Working Man mor ti the duty upon the 
cloth than u Canadians. Let us re- 
specs the! and inutate it. Let us. 
say with equi uciness to the working- 
men of Amer 2t it is their true policy to ~ 


admit both the cotton and the Canadian duty — 


free. 


Brother © 
Ther 


are vast areas. of land in the united 
,0N1 ‘ 
of 


withdrawn from cultivation. for the 
nd u Inostly unbro- 
L alone 2,000,000 

un industrious, 

ry, are now re~ 

nd the deer. And the 

% to. have been healthily and 
orsabiy earning their subsistence on that 
uch of them as have-not been able to 
ute} are new competing with each 

; often for starvation wages, im 
other country. districts and in our 
congested tuwns, crowded together in 
noisome siuns. Lf all the land were. recog- 
nized as being, not the private property of 


WO G 


‘this or the other gracious duke or aoble lord, 


but (what it really ts) the common property 
of the whole nation, the nation would. not be. 
so considerate of the savage sportine tastes 
ef the aristocracy as to reserve that land for 
grause and deer; it would have it peopled: 
ngain with more precious inhabitants; taose 
solitary hillsides and valleys would agein-re- 
sound with the hum of busy workers in the: 
fields and with the.ringing laugh of happy, 
healthy children. ee ee 
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“SW BROTHERS. ‘ 
‘We were school boys together—John 
and Walter Hunt and I—at the little old 
school house in the village of W——. 

I never knew two boys, to say nothing 
of two brothers, more unlike each other. 
The teacher used to say it was a case of 
extremes meeting—John, lazy, shiftless, 
always at the foot of the class; Walter, 
full of life and ambition, and leading his 
fellows in their studies, It was the same 
thing at home; John would sit baking 
himself by the fire for which Walter cut 
and carried in the wood. There wasn’t a 
farmer for miles around that didn’t shake 
his head when John’s name was men- 
tioned, and prophesy that he would never 


come to any good. 

As the two boys grew up, the difference 
in their characters became more strongly 
marked. Walter went to work on his 
father’s farm with such enerzy and to 
such good purpose that before he was 
twenty-one, the mortgage which had been 
Farmer Hunt’s rock ahead for half a gen- 
eration, was paid off, and the productive 
power of the farm nearly doubled. As 
for John, when he wasn’t absolutely idle, 
his days were spent in hunting and fish- 
ing; and the only money he ever really 
earned was 2 few dollars for acting as 
guide to a naturalist who spent a summer 
in the vicinity. 

Well, at last—it’s some fifteen years ago 
now—Mrs. Hunt died, and her husband, 
broken hearted, soon followed her. When 
the will was read it was found that every- 
thing was left to be divided equally be- 
tween the two boys. There was some 
slight dispute about the division; but this 
was settled amicably by selling the farm 
and dividing the proceeds; and the two 
brothers, having turned all their belong- 
ings into cash, left W—— for the west. [, 
myself, soon after moved away, and for 
years I heard nothing more of my old 
school fellows. 

Last week Ispent an evening with an 
old resident of W——, chatting pleasantly 
of the old days when we were boys to- 
gether, and calling up reminiscences of 
old school fellows and playmates. We 
had well nigh exhausted the catalogue of 
marriages and deaths, of fortunes and 
misfortunes, when at last I said: 

“J wonder what ever became of the 
Hunt boys?” 

*Why,”-said my friend, “don't you 
krow? Why, I saw them both not a fort- 

night ago, out in . They're doing 
well, too—’specially John. Why, John 
must be worth a quarter of a million at 
least.” 

*-And how is Walter doing?” I asked. 

- “Qh! Walter pegs along in the same old 
way, making a good living as a farmer.” 

“Guess you're a little mixed about those 
boys,” Isaid. ‘If either of them has made 
any money it must be Waiter. John 
never had the industry aad drive in him to 
mike money. Inever believed he would 
work hard enough to make the first hun- 
@red doilars.” 

*‘And he never has,” replied my friend, 
“put he's the rich one, nevertheless. But 
you see he didn’t make his money by hard 
work.” 

“What do you mean?’ I asked in some 
amazement. ‘You don’t mean to say he 
stole it” 

“Oh! not at all! He got it fairly enough 
—just had dumb luck, yousee. The two 
boys bought farms about twenty miles 
apart, and for a time the luck all seemed 
to run Walters way. He worked hard, 
be made good crops and saved money, 
while John just fooled away his time and 
@id nothing. Fact is, if it hadn’t been for 
John’s wife being a pretty likely kind of 
woman, who kept things together after a 
fashion, I reckon Mr. John would ’a 
starved. 

“But while John was lazying around 
fishing and hunting, and letting his wife 
do all the work, the country was filling up, 
and at last the railroad came along. And, 
as luck would have it, the best piace in the 
whole neighborhood for a depot was right 
fm one corner of John Hunt's farm.”” 

“J see,” said I, “I understand how he 
got his money now.” 

“Just as easy as nothing at all,” said 
my friend. ‘First he sold a mill site on a 
creek that ran through his land, and then 
the town began to grow between that and 
the depot, and fellows just began begging 
John Hunt to sell them building lots, and 
—well you can guess all the rest. John 
Hunt lives in an elegant mansion now- 
adays, and people speak of him as a rare 
example of what can be done out west by 
industry. honesty and thrift. It sounds 
kind o’ queer to folks that know what 
Jobn Hunt reaily was.” 

‘And what about Walter?’ I asked. 

“Oh! Walter's only got what he earns 
himself. He hasn’t got a city full of peo- 

le to work for him and pay him rent... 
alter's a good, honest, steady, hard 
working fellow, Waiter is. But they don’t 
speak of him like they do of John out 
there. Because, you see, John’s got the 
money.” W. C. Woon, M. D. 


THE ECONOMIC VALUE OF SOCIETY. 
Washimgton Craftsman, Organ International Typo- 
graphical Union. 

One who has had any experience in pio- 
@eering can form some idea of the disadvan- 
tages under which a man labors who has cut 
loose frum civilization and attempted to open 
@panew country far away from the co-op- 
erative agencies of his fellow men. Instead 
ef stepping over the way to buy his groceries 
be may have to go fifty miles for them, camp- 
ing out over night going and coming, as a 
pioneer once told us he had actually done for 
ecveral years. 

We have only to recall the story of Robin- 
gon Crusoe to see how helpless the most intel- 
ligent business man is when isolated from 


‘ethers. The various trades and useful occu- 


pations have developed simply because no 
@ue man can do everything he wants done by 
his own individual efforts. Experience proves 


that the division of labor is a means of saving 


Rabor—a process by which a given amount 
of labor will produce the greatest result. 


“This being true, it necessarily follows that 
“man’s home should always be ia the midst of 
‘@ociety, where he can have the beuefits of 
.@ervoperation wijth his fellow men. 
- truths are so well recognized that they con- 
| Btitute the very axionis of political economy, 
gud without them political economy couid 
have no piace in our literature. 

. Dbere is another proposition of political 


These 


economy which is also fundamental, and 
without the admission of which its conclusions 
would be worthless. It is this: Other things 
being equal, men will natarally congregate 
where they can make their labor most pro- 
ductive. Now, if we bring together these 
two propositions, that men can make their la- 
bor most productive when closely associated, 
and that they naturally seek to live where 
their labor is most. productive, how, upon the 
admission of these truths, can we account for 
the fact that the people of this country are 
scattered over such a vast extent of territory! 
What could have induced the man to estab- 
lish bis home fifty miles away from the near- 
est grocery? Why should he, for fifteen or 
twenty years, abandon the advantages of 
civilization if civilizationis desirable? Doyou 
imagine he went there to get land? Hedid. But 
there were at that time hundreds of thousands 
of acres of land just as good as he selected 
lying vacant and idle much nearer his former 
home, and in the immediate vicinity of the 
grocery to which he had to go fifty miles to 
get his supplics) Why did he not take some 
of these lands instead of going so far away? 
It is the old story: These lands had been given 
away by the government to afew gentlemen 
who had no use for them, except to hold them 
until pioneers enough came along hunting 
places to give these lands a value that would 
induce the gentlemen enjoying the privilege 
of holding them to part with their privilege. 

However, our pioneer went so far beyond 
the speculators and so faraway from civiliza- 
tion that he found some land for which there 
was no competition, and therefore no rent 
value or price. The government gave him 
the privilege of taking a farm there for about 
#5. When we saw him society had devel- 
oped around him, and it would now cost an- 
other pioneer to get a farm of the same kind 
in that neighborhood, without a stroke of im- 
provement upon it, about $2,500. The differ- 
ence between $25 :.nd $2,500 is the price the 
second pioneer would have to pay for the 
privilege of living in society. If he has not 
accumulated enough to pay this he must do 
as the first pioneer did—get out of society if 
he would enjoy the privilege of “owning” a 
part of this planet. Or he may adopt the 
alternative of remaining in society and pay- 
ing the land owners a part of his wages for 
the privilege of living on their land. The 
price of this privilege is called rent. The 
power by which one man can charge another 
rent for land is a gift or grant from govern- 
ment. In this case of the pioneer the gift can 
be enjoyed only by first abandoning society 
and the advantages of civilization and un- 
dergoing all the sacrifice involved in years of 
isolation, loneliness and hardship. But not 
so with the wealthy speculator. He is per- 
mitted to own land for the sole purpose of 
forcing the real pioneer, the actual settler, to 
pay a high price for it or submit to the altex- 
native of going further into the wilderness, 
while the speculator iuxuriaies in large cities 
and enjoys all the advantages of civilization. 
Thus we see that while political economists 
universally agree that men can be most use- 
ful to each other when associated together in 
society, government is constantly giving to 
one set of men a power which enables them 
to remain in society and compels others to 
either abandon society or pay to those whom 
government has given the privilege of own- 
ing all the land to which society or the im- 
mediate prospect of society gives a'value. 

This accounts for the scattering of our 
population over such a vast extent of terri- 
tory in the country, on the one hand, and the 
overcrowding of our cities by the wretches 
who are too poor to scatter, on the other. 
Either politicat economists are wrong in say 
ing that there is an economic value in society 
and the division of labor, or landlordism is 
wrong, because it drives labor away from 
society in the hope of finally profiting by the 
privilege of landlordism elsewhere, or so 
completely brutalizes it by poverty as to ren- 
der it less effective. 

If society causes rent, and rent expresses 
the value of society to the individual, it cer- 
tainly ought not to require a very great ef- 
fort of reasoning to see that the individual 
should pay his rent to society for the com- 
mon benefit, instead of to landlords for their 
exclusive benefit. This course is especially 
suggested by the fact that it would relieve 
labor of all the various forms of indirect tax- 
ation by which it is now oppressed, and effect 
a change in the distribution of wealth that 
would make a decent democracy possible. 


By a Lead of Coke. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The old bachelor who 
lives in a room upon the third floor ordered 
@ load of coke this morning, and it was 
dumped in the street in front of our office 
about the middle of the day. He being away, 
it has remained there all the afternoon, and 
we on the first floor have been pestered with 
no less than ten or a dozen men seeking the 
job of carrying it in. Out there on the pave- 
ment now stands a sturdy old colored man, 
in tatters and rags, Waiting for “de boss” to 
come, and a fine, strong, young white man, 
about thirty-three or four years of age, 
waiting for the same job Then there comes 
along an older and more broken down man, 
with a sack or bag fojded up under his arm, 
and his bands in his pockets to keep them 
warm, and the three stand wistfully looking 
at the pile of coke, talking together. Next 
comes a respectable looking, tall, bearded 
old man, with a long handled hammer in his 
hand, and he also stops at the prospect of 
the work to be done and would like to get the 
job. Allfour are there on the pavement at 
one time, and there they stand, ill clad, in 
the cold winter air, waiting for work. They 
ape been barred out of work everywhere 
else. ; 

“Youcculd have got about two hundred 
men to put that coke in for you!’ I hear the 
tenant on the floor above us say to the owner 
of the coke, who has just ncw arrived. And 
seeing all this, I think what a mockery it is 
by those who, when we speak of “unemployed 
labor,” say, ‘““Why don’t they go to work?” 

Mene, mene, tekel upharsin! LEX. 


Carlyle and Kuaskin en the Great Question. 

NASHVILLE, Tenn.—In reading Moncure D. 
Conway’s ‘Life of Thomas Carlyle” the other 
night, the following statement gave me much 
pleasure, as I think it will other believers in 
our principles: 

It was part of his view, for instance, that 
private proprietcreue in land should be abol- 
ished, and I well remember him building a 
long discourse on English “fee,” Scotch “fen,” 
as derived from foi, fides, a trust, and des- 
tined to be that again when Cosmos replaced 
Chaos.—p. 92. 

It is likely, I think, that Mr. Conway him- 
self shares this opinion. If so, it seems to ne 
that duty at this time requires that he give 
pronounced expression to it. 

Mr. Ruskin, in “Fors Clavigera,” more than 
once gives even passionate utterance to the 
same conviction. Would it not be well to- 
a what he says on that subject in THE 

TANDARD! Frank T. REID. 


Anti-Poverty in Baltimore. 
BaLtTmoreE, Md.—Our guti-poverty meeting 
last Sunday night was the first we have held 
since the holidays. Mr. Garett of Laurel de- 
livered an able address, which was well re- 
ceived. Numerous questions were asked 
after the close of the address, and all were 


satisfactorily answered. Several new mem- 
bers were enrolled. JESSE KEEN. 


PRACTICAL WORK IN TEXAS. 


An Organizatien Based eon Cerrect Prin- 
ciples and Aiming at Immediate Effects. 


The-form in which the propagation of the 
truth that the land belongs to all men has 
taken in Texas has been the origination of a 
“National land tax reform association.” The 
Texas state association is already at work, 
the executive committee being H. F. Ring, 
J.B. Cochran and L. L. Beach. The tenta- 
tive steps at organization have been taken in 
accordance with by-laws provisional in char- 
acter, yet they suggest an active movement 
in a direction promising satisfactory results. 

An address to tax reformers in the state of 
Texas, a platform and the laws of the asso- 
ciation have been printed in a neat pamphlet 
under the supervision of the state committee. 
The address announces that it is proposed to 
unite in a compact and well organized body 
earnest workers in the cause of tax reform in 
all localities of the state; that the knowledge 
of what is being accomplished all along the 
line is to be brought home to every member 
by a system of monthly reports, and that 
clubs are to be formed, if possible, in every 
one of the 200 counties of Texas. 

The purpose of the association is announced 
in the pamphlet to be the teaching of the 
truth that the bounties of nature were in- 
tended for the equal use and employment of 
allmen. The association proposes that the 
right of access to such bounties shall be sc- 
cured by requiring those who enjoy thle 
privilege of exclusive possession of any por- 
tion of the earth to pay in the form of a tax, 
for the common benefit, what such right of 
possession is annually worth. As the first 
step in lezislation toward the accomplish- 
ment of its end, the association will demand 
the passage of laws exempting personal prop- 
erty and improvements on land from taxa- 
tion, in order that he who is willing to create 
a demand for labor “by opening up a farm, a 
coal bed, a mineral deposit, or by putting up 
a residence or factory on land, shall not be 
fined for his enterprise by the levying of a 
tax exceeding in amount that paid by the 
speculator and forestaller who ho!ds vacant 
lands and unused mineral deposits in idlc- 
ness for the purpose of drawing to himself an 
unearned increment produced by the common 
energy and enterprise of the entire com- 
munity.” : 

The laws of the association provide for the 
organization of clubs relying wholly on 
voluntary contributions for their mainte- 
nance, of county assemblies consisting of one 
representative from each club, of state as- 
semblies consisting of delegates from the 
county assemblies apporticned on the basis ot 
one delegate to every ten thousand inhabit- 
ants, and of anational assembly consisting 
of one delegate for each congressional dis- 
trict. ; 

The blank monthly reports of the Texas 
clubs provide tor statements under twelve 
headings relating to such matters as the 
number of tracts distributed, the number of 
people corverted to tax reform, the number 
of new clubs formed and the number of new 
subscriptions obtained for tax reform pavers. 

Provision is also made for a departinent of 
correspondence. Those who join it pledge 
themselves to write weekly a stated number 
of letters to acquaintances and others calling 
attention to the question of tax reform and 
inclosiug tracts when possible, 

A circular just issued by the Texas state 
committee states that the plan of providing 
for systematic work and monthly reports 
meets with general approval. .Reference js 
also made to a proposed state conference. of 
tax reformers. 

Several Texas newspapers warmly support 
the single tax measure, and the press in gen- 
eral seems disposed to permit some discussion 
of it by correspondents. The rise in land 
values in that state during the past ten years 
has been large; mortgages are paying a 


« heavy percentage, frequently to foreign capi- 


talists, and the title to great tracts of land is 
held by non-residents of the state. Texas has 
been a fertile soil for land reformers, the citi- 
zens having already summarily disposed of 
the more oppressive claims of large monop- 
olists. Texans who are active in pushing the 
new tax reform associatiou write to THE 
STANDARD mosi hopefully regarding the out- 
look. : 


POSTAL TELEGRAPH. 


@ . 

Several bills have recently been offered in 
congress prescribing remedies for the tele- 
graph service of the country. One proposes 
a system of lines to be constructed, owned 
and operated by the government on a fijan- 
cial basis that shall be simply self-supporting; 
another proposes that the government pur- 
chase existing lines, and a third places tele- 
graph companies under the control of the 
interstate commerce commission. It is al- 
most needless to say that the first of these 
propositions is the only one that deserves se- 
rious consideration if reform is really, in- 
tended. The telegraph ring would be wel! 
satisfied to unload its water soaked stock 
upon the government, while the men who 
“earn an honest living” by pulling wires be- 
tween corporations and politicians wotld 
prefer the commerce commission plan; but 
the postal plan alone will change the tele- 
graph from a racket bali of speculation into 
a genuine public service. 

It is a common objection that a postal tele- 
graph under the control of partisan employes 
would be dangerous. Curiously enough, this 
objection is urged most strenuously by people 
whose chief visible means of support is the 
management of partisan patronage—the very 
people who are fighting, tooth 2nd nail, in sea- 
son and out-of season, openly and secretly, 
against any reform in the civil service that 
has a tendency to diminish the power of pi- 
tronage. Why they should object to an en- 
largement of the tield of patronage andian 
increase of the power and profits of those 
who manipulate it, can only be inferred, and 
the inference is that telegraph patronage is 
to the manipulator more profitable in the 
hands of corporations than it would be under 
the control of a postal department fettered 
with civil service rules. It is an uncharitable 
inference to be sure; but as patronage 
‘“‘bosses” are candid enough to make no pre- 
tense of possessing any such virtue as public 
spirit, except as a commodity, charity would 
be wasted on them. 

In sympathy with the patronage boss in op- 
position to a postal telegraph to be con- 
structed by the government is the corpora- 
tion maguate who now owns the telegraph. 
But his sympathy proceeds from a different 
motive, and his measure of reform is of a 
different kind. While the patronage buss 
wholly opposes a postal telegraph because it 
would cut off the connection between him 
and rich corporatiors, and wishes to retain 
the institution where it is, the corporation 
maguate is not wholly opposed tv the postal 
telegraph, but only to its construction by the 
government, because he knows he can make 
more money by selling out at high water mark 
than by retaining control under the guardian- 
ship of his political patrons. 

The truth is that the present system is more 
corruptly managed by the corporations than 
even a corrupt administration would manage 
it, and that the corrupt corporations breed 
corruption in the departments and congress. 
This will be so as long as a gveat public insti- 


tution like the telegraph is left to the tender 
manipulation of private greed. Opposed to 
both “boss” and magnate are the people at 
large,-who are anxious to add the benefits of 
telegraphy to an efficient mail service. 

Louis F. Post. 


THE LAWD QUESTION IN NEW MEXICO. 


Nogal, Lincoln County, New Mexico Nugget. 
_ The land question is the great and absorb- 
Ing question in New Mexico. This territory 
is not like the eastern states, where almost 
every acre of land can be cultivated profit- 
ably. Our arable lands constitute at present 
much the smallest portion of the territory. 

By means of the land grant claims and 
fraudulent entries the larger portion of the 
best lands in New Mexico has passed into the 
hands of the wealthy. These men do not 
need the land for actual occupation; they 
have acquired it for speculative purposes. 
Such a condition of affairs does not argue 
Well for our future prosperity. The Rio 
Grande valley is taken up by land grants 
from the north line of the territory to the 
Texas line. The Raton mountains and nearly 
all the valuable agricultural lands lying 
south and east of Raton is claimed by grant 
cormorents. The Taos country, Las Vegas, 
Santa Fe, Albuquerque, Socorro, Las Cruces 
and other desirable portions of New Mexico 
are all included in old Spanish grants. Some 
of these grants have been confirmed and 
others are seeking confirmation. 
' What is going to be the condition of the 
laboring class of New Mexico when absolute 
title toall these vast bodies of land is se- 
cured to the wealthy individuals claiming 
them? The newspapers answer this question 
by saying that unexampled prosperity will be 
the result. The grant claimants are con- 
stantly howling that the development of New 
Mexico is retarded on account of the unset- 
tled conditions of land titles; and Governor 
Ross has now joined in the cry, and has ap- 
pointed a “commission” to proceed to con 
gress and urge that body to confirm these 
claims und thus make New Mexico prosper- 
ous! 

Prosperous! 

fs Ireland prosperous? 

Is the English farmer prosperous? 

Is the highlands of Scotland prosperous? 

In all these countries, the great body of the 
land is heid by a few wealthy men; what hope 
have we that our condition will be better 
than theirs when ‘our large land grants” 
have been patented to the claimants? 
The arrogance and oppressive measures of 
the claimants toward the poor farmer, even 
now while the “tithes are unsettled,” is con- 
vincing proot of the course they would pur- 
sue after their titles are made absolute. 
In this territory American citizens are 
harassed and worried by large and wealthy 
land owners simply because they attempt to 
exercise their undoubted right to make homes 
ou the public domain—on land which no grant 
fiend claims; the attitude of said fiends to- 
ward men who presume to encroach upon 
oat fraudulent claims can eusily be imag- 
ined. 
Alarge proportion of the citizens of New 
Mexico are notoriousiy knowa to be peons to 
these grant claimants to-day. They are 
practically ens!aved to the rich. No one pre- 
tends to deny this. It is one of the standard 
arguments against the admission of this ter- 
ritory as a state; yet Governor Ross and the 
newspapers are howling that congress shall 
confirm all the grants in order that a larger 
proportion of the population may be peoued! 
Whatever men may believe as to the future 
of New Mexico, all past experience of the hu- 
man race teaches that when the land of a 
nation or state has passed into the hands of 
the few, practical enslavment of the laboring 
classes hus resuited. Until it is shown that 
such peonage has resulted from some other 
cause than the robbery of the people of their 
homes the world is justified in ascribing hu- 
man slavery to that cause. As long as a mun 
owns his horaec he is independent. Take that 
away from him aad the reat will soon bring 
him to vassalage and peonage. To preveut 
men from acquiring homes is as bad as to take 
their homes already acquired away from 
them. The result is the same—grinding pov- 
erty and degradation. 


Killing Of the Babies. 


A correspondent in Manchester, England, 
sends us the following extract from a recent 
issue of the Guardian of that city: 


Inquests were heid in Salford yesterday on 
the bodies of three infants who had each been 
suffocated in bed. The coroner’s court is not 
a cheerful ptace of resort, but there from time 
to time evidence is forthcoming of the woful 
condition in which some of the people live. 
Thus in one of these cases the whole family 
of five, including a baby a month old, oecu- 
pied one bed. No wonder that the weakest 
succumbed. The coroner's jury censured the 
parents, but if they are accessible to censure 
of to human emotion at all, the death of their. 
cbild would be their severest punishment. Mr. 
F. Price, the district coroner, has repeatedly 
called attention to the frequency of the deaths 
of little children into which he has to inquire. 
The infant mortality of great towns is a dis- 
grace to civilization. Salford is not the worst 
in this respect, but it is one of the worst. Dr. 
Tatham has pointed out that ont of 1,000 
children born there 197 do not live to bea 
vear old. Out of 341 illegitimate children 
born in one year, 147 died before they were 
twelve munths old. However much this may 
be disguised, and vy whatever name it is 
called in death certificates or verdicts, it is a 
veritable slaughter of the innocents. There 
is surely a responsibility somewhere for the 
conditions that bring about the destruction of 
human life. 


AP ESERS OF LABOR ORGANIZA- 


tions and others wishing to canvass for sub- 
scribers to this paper on a liberal commission are 
Invited to send their names and addresses to the 
publishers of THE STANDARD, % Ann street, New 
York. 
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ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION §2. 
‘S$ NOILdIYOSANS TWANNY 


The RAILWAY NEWS ts a monthly journal which 
discusses all the railway problems and specially under- 
takes the protection of all railway employes. 

Mechanical and teciinical articles by leading experts. 

This journal netes all industrial advance and is in 
s¥mpathy with its progress, 


Offices, 40 Broadway 
New York, , ee 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


spercrss EDITION. 


PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE TARIFF QUESTION 
WITH ESPECIAL REGARD TO THE 
INTERESTS OF LABOR. 


—— 


By HENRY GEORGE. 


One Volume, Paper Covers. ; 
PRICE, THIRTY-FIVE CENTS. 


Now in press and{ready for delivery‘September 12 


When this book was originally published, in May, 1856, 
1t seemed to me that the tariff would be the first of the 
economic questions to come into political issue in the 
United States, and I looked to itasa means by which 
the underlying land question would be brought mto 
general discussion, ‘ 

But events then unforeseen are bringing the land 
question into ‘the discussions of “practical politics” 
with greater rapidity than I expected, and it now seems 
likely that it will be an awakening as to the larger 
avestion that will lead the masses of our people to con- 
sider the smaller, 

- This gratifying change, however, instead of lessening 
the interest and usefulness of this book, gives to: the 
matters of which it treatsso much more iminediate 
and practical importance as to call for the publication 
ofa popular edition. It has already done much, andis 
I trust destined to do more, not only to place. the. tariff 
questioninits true light, but to clear away confusions 
of thought that obscure the full scope and beauty of 
the simple measure, which securing equality with re- 
gard to natural opportumties, will emancipate,)vbor 
and give free play to productive forces. : 
HENRY GEORGE. 


Henry George’s Works. 
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HENRY GEORGE, 
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HEAVEN AND HELL, 


From things heard and seen by. Emanuel Sweden- 
borg. Cheap editivn, paper, fifteen cents, postpaid. 
Th.s work unfolds the laws of the spiritual world. and 
describes the condition of both good ard evil men after 
death, It treats, among. other things, of the sun of 
heaven and the ighh and heat thence proceeding, of 
the garments and habittions of the angels, their gov- 
ernment, Worship, Taplin Wag coniugal relations, ete., 
of the state of the heathen and young children, of the 
rich and poor, and of the wise and simple in heaven, 
Intercourse Between the Soui aud. the Body, paper 
tive cents; and ull other writing of Swedenborg and o 
New Church authors. Catalogne free... Address New 
Chureh Board of Publication, Room 2, Cooper. Union, 
J. C. FACKSON, 
‘Business Manager. - 


New York. 


De ee ae DOCTRINES IN. A 
NUTSHELL. : Bh =: 
Thirty pamphlets oa various phases of. the ‘social 
problem. The question of the hour, All should under- 
stand it. Wil be sent post paid on-receipt of. tifteen 
cents in stamps, or will be sent free to any one sending 
twenty-five cents for six months’ subscription to the 
Tax Reformer, a sixteen page journal | “Address, 
ANTI-POVERTY PRESS, 15t William st., New York. 


HES GEORGE’S SOLUTION. 
_OF THE LABOR PROBLEM. 
WHY I PREACHED ON IT. - 
| by > 
HUGH 0. PENTECOST, 
Mmiaier., WO. Re urch in Neoware Sede ee 


A sixteen-page pamphlet. - Price 5 cents. 
Sent by mailon receiot of price. Address as abova, 


$5 ft) LABOR LIRBRARY.—30 STAND- 
ede ARD works by U4 uuthors—Marx, Dar- 
Win, Spencer, Huxley, Krupotkio, Rechus, Hyndman, 
Gronlund, Bebel, Annie Besant, Lissulie, Bradlaugh, 
George. Speeches of anarchists and trial, etc., bound 
in 3 vols,; cloth, $5; postpaid, $5.40..Complete List 

MODERN PRESS, 
250 1-2) Bowery, New York. 


mated free. 


B fictiay OUT. _ 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE GEORGE-HEWITT 

CAMPAIGN. 

By Louis F. Post and Fred. C. Leubuscher. 

1vol., paper covers. Price, W cents? 
Address HENRY GEORGE & CO., 

3 Ann street, New York. 


HE SINGLE TAX. ‘ 
Specia) editions of ready-printed newspapers con- 
taluing current Single Tax reading matter. All sizes; 
low prices. UNION PRINTING CO. 15 Vandewater 
street, New York, 


GERMAN TRACTS. , 
ISSUED IN THE LAND AND LABOR’ LIBRARY. 


NOW READY. bs 


No. 41. The Syracuse Platform. 2 pages. 
No.42. “First Principies.” Henry George. 4 pages. 


No. 43... ‘‘Socialism—Its Truth and its Error.” Henry 
George. 4 pages. 

No. 46 “Taxing Land Values.” Henry George. § 
paves, 

No. 47. “It is the Law of Christ.” Rey. S. H. Spencer 


of Henry, UL 4d pages. 
No. 45. “The Cuse Plainly Stated.” H.F. Ring. 8 
ages. 
, i 0.50. “Progress and Poverty.” Henry George. 
No. 52. “The Case Plainly Stated.” (Swedish) H. F. 


Ring. 8 pages. 
a 53. “Sallors’ Snug Harbor.” Wm. T. Croasdale. 
12 pages. 


vices, free by mail: 2-page tracts—30 copies, 10 cents; 
100 copies, 15 cents; 1,00 cupies, $1; 5,0u0 copies, $4.3. 
Four-page ¢racts—2 copies, i0 cents; 100 copies, % 
cents; 1,0WU coples, $2; 5,000 copies, $3.50. 
Eight-page tracts—& copies, 2 vents; 100 copies, 50 
cents; 1,000 copies, $4; 5,000 cupies, $17. 
Other numbers in preparation. Address 
HENRY GEORGE, | 
2 An street, New York, -’ 


vo Now5t. 
‘John W. Kramer... 
“Ring. pence 
No. 53. “Sailors? Snug. Harbor.” (German) Wm. FT. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HE LAND AND LABOUR LIBRARY— 


We are now publishing under the title of “The 
Land and Labor Library” 2 series of short tracts on Va 
rious phases of the social problem. These pamphlets 
contain facts, figures and arguments expressed im. con- 
cise, Vigorous Janguage easily understood. AS a Means 
of propaganda we recommend them to all who desire te 
help on the movement for sociai reform. Those who 
wish to have these tracts placed where they will do good 
but whoare unable personally to attend to thelr dis. 
tribution, can remit the. price to us, as we have every 
facility for sending them where they are needed and 
will be read. °* 

The following have already appeared: 

No. 1. “First Principles.” By Henry George. 4 pages, 

No. 2. “Land and Taxation.” A conversation betwees 
David Dudiey Field and Henry George. 4 pages. 

No. 3. “The Right to the Useof the Earth.” By Hen 
bert Spencer. 4 pages. 

No. 4. “A Christian Minister on the Remedy for Pov- 
erty.” A sermon by the. Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost ef 


Newark, N.J. 2 pages. - 

No. 5. ‘A Sum in Proportion.” By T. L. McCready. 3 
pages. : 

No. 6 “The Settler’s. Nightmare.” By Louis F. Post. 
4 pages. 

No. 7. “New York’s Docks: The True Modo of Ralsing 
Revenue.” By. J. W. Sullivan. 4 pages. 

No. 8. “CWnemployed' Labor.” By Henry George. 4 
puges. ae 

No. 9 “Voices for Reform.” 2. pages. os 

No. 10. “A My: tericus Disappearance.” By Lewis, 
Freeland. 6 pages. 


No... “How to Increase Profits.” By A. J. Steers, 
2 pages. : Pe 
No. 1%... “The. American Farmer.” . By Henry 


George. 4 pages. : 

No..13.. Sailors’ Snug Harbor and the Randall Farm.* 
By W. T. Croasdale.  T2.pages. . 

Nout. The Colleginte Church and the. Shoemaker’s: 
Fielu.” . By -W.T. Croesdate.. 12-pages. 

No. 5. “Only a, Dream.” By Abner C. Thomas. 4 
pages. 

No. 16. “The Anti-Poverty Society.” Dr. MecGlynn's 
address.at the first meeting.. 8 pages. ° 

No. 17. “The Cross of the New. Crusade.” A. poem, 
By David Rorty.. 2 pages. o 

Now 18. “It is the: Law: of: Christ.” By. Rev. S. H, 
Spencer of Henry, Di. & pages. ; 

No.19. “My Landlord. By John Jones. 4 pages. 

No.3. “Thou Shalt Not. Steal”) -An: address: 
Henry George. before. the Anti-Poverty Society. 
pages. : : vee te, é 

No. 21. “Christianity and Poverty.” An address, sy 
Father Huntington before : the Anti-poverty soclety. 
4 pages. : ; : - 

No. 22. “Poverty and: Christianity.” An: address; by 


ciety. 8 pages. ‘ 
No. 2 “The Single Tax.” 
8 pages. : won 
No, 24. “Hyrmis ef the New Crusade’—Ko, 1. 4 pages, 
No. U. “Hrmas of the New Crusade’—No.. 2, 4 pages. 
No. 26,. “Religion vs. Robbery." Address. by Rev. Dr 
McGliyna ‘cefere the New York Anti-poverty: society 
June 12,1887. 8 pages. ; 
No. %. “Back tothe Land.” Bishop. Nulty’s letter 


By Thomas G. Shearman, 


to the ciergy und laity of his diocese. 16 pages. Prics, 
5 cents. = 
No. 3B. “Anti-Slavery .and. Anti-Poverty.” An. ad. 


dress by the Rev. Hugh: 0. ‘Pentecost: before the New 
York Anti-Poverty Society, June 19. & pages. : 

No. 2%. “Tenement House: Morality.” Rev. J. QS 
Huntington in the Forum. '4 pages. 

No.3. “The Case Plamniv Stated.” A’ speech by EL. 
¥, Ring before the Knights of Labor at: Houston, Texas, 
Bpages. nee eS 

No. SI. “Questions and. Answers.” Questions. by 
_Rev. Howard Henderson of the Sixty-first street I,K 
church of New York; with. answers by Henry George, 
2 pages. lind : 

No. 82: “Objections te: the Land’ Tax.” By Thomas 
G. Shearman. 4 pages: 

Ne. 33. 
George. 

No. 3. 

No. 3. 

No. '36.., 
pages. 

No. 37. 


4 pages. 
“Horse Sense.™ W.C. Woods. 2 pages. 


“Citycus and Rusticus.” Tudor S, Jenks. 4 


“Taxing Land Values.” Henry George. &pp 

No. 33. “God Wills It.” Henry George. 4pages. 
No. 39. “What We. Want.” Everett Glackin, presi 

dent Typographical Union No. 6. 2 pages. 
No. 40. “Protection or: Free Trade.” Henry George, 

Price, 3.cents.. - Pere aie | 

~ No.4. The Syracuse Flatform, 

No.. 42. 


3 (German) 2 pages. 
“First Principles.” (Germaa.) Henry George. 
4 pages. LE Ge Og [es me i en a 
No. 43. “Socialism—lHts: Truth, and Its:Errorn. (Ger 
man.) Henry George. 4pages.- 
No. 


Woods,M.D. 2pages, roeooun 
45. Platform of the United Labor Party. 2 pages. 
‘No.46. “Taxing Land Values.” (German. 

George. Spages. 0, : Z 
No. 47. “It is the Law of Christ.” (German,) Rev. 3. 


H. Spencer. 4 pages.» 


No. 48. 
Ring. 8 pages: 

No. 49... “The. Distribu 
Sheavtinan. 16 pages.) “ 

No. 50. “Progress. and Poverty. 
Geurge. ae ee 


tion of Wealth”, Thomas @.. 


(German.) Henry 
“Ten Thoughts for Christian Thinkers.” Rey. 
4 puges. | . 


No.3. “The Case Plal 
&-pages.: : 


Croasdale, i2 pages, 

No. 54.0 “What the United. Lahor Party. Want 
Henry George... 2 pages. 
“Nov5d. “Stories for Farmers.” 4 pages. 

No.56.. “Electoral Reform,” A. T. Rice... 4pages.: 
No. 57. “Protection as a Universal Need.” Henr 


George, 4 pages. 
Bartholomew" 


No.58. “To a. College 

Appleby...4 pages. aera 

“Ne. 59. "Before a Royal Commission.” W.A, Douglass, 
4 pages. 


Professor.” 


No: 0... “The. Tariff Question.” | Henry George. | & 
pages. te aan : 

No. Gt, “A. Practical Llustration.”. Hugh B. Brown, 
2 pages. 


No. 82. “Progress aod: Poverty.” “Henry. Geerga, 
Price, 3 cents. ; 

No. 63, "American Protection. and. British Free. 
Trade.” Henry George... tpages. : 

No. 61.. “Hints as to. What. You: Can. De.” Henry 
George. 4 pages. : 


Prices, free by mail: 2-page. tracts—50: copies, 10 centas: 
100 vopies, 15 cents; “1,000 copies, $1; 5,000 copies, $4.2. 

Four-page tracts—23 copies, 10) cents; 100 copies, 23: 
cents; 1,000 copies, $2;.5,000 copies, $3.50. 

Six-page tracts--<5 copies, i cents; lu) cooles, Si centas 
1,000 copies, $3:.5,000 copies; BI213.. 
; "Kight-page tracts—c? copies, 2 cents; 100 copies: 50: 
centss:1,)00 copies, $4; 5,000 copies. S17. _ ' 

Twelve-page tract —c} copies, 3s cents; 100 copies, 7 
cents; 1,000 copies, $6; 5,000 copies, $22.50L 

Sixteen-page tructs—25 copies, 40 cents; 100 copies, $l; 


ween a 


1,000 copies, $5; 5,00) copies, 334. 
Other numbers in preparation. 
Address HENRY GEORGE, 
- S:Ann st., New York Cy 
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A RADICAL REVIEW MONTHLY. 


The Democrat advocates Land: Resumption, and those; 
-eforms which are necessary to mace the English peo 
ple a free peyple. [t asks“‘compensation™ not for those, 
who have benelited by unjust. legislation, but. for those 
who have suffered thereby. : 
For one dollar the Democratis supplied for 18 months. 
to any address in the United States or Canada. : 
Address 5 New Bridve street, London, EL... 
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NITED LABOR PARTY—Ciuzens of 6 
following named states who: indorse the pr nc: 
ples ef the United Labor Party and desire to lend ~ 


states, as follows: 
Catifornia-—Judge James. G. Magu . 
Connecticut—Robert. Pyne, 284 Asylum st., Hartford, . 


Philadelphia. - 
 Indiana—Warren Worth Bailey, Vincennes. 
cinnati. ; Er 
Louisiana—Jere...J.. Sullivan, 705 Fulton: street, New 
Orleans. . : 


box 115, Zylonite. 


Baltimore. : - eee 

Minnesota-—Central Committee, United. Labor Party, 
42 Third st. south, diianeapolis....: ae 
New York—John | Mcadlackia, 
York city. af : 
Obio—Land and Labor Club No. t, box 99, Cincinnath. 
South Caroliina—Benjamin Adams, Charleston, Fr 
West. Tennessee, - Eustern wansas: and. Northerm: 
Mississippi— Land and Lator Club N . OOMmS,, # and 
10, Cotton Exchange, Mempibis, Tenn... : 


LLINOUS.—Readers (of: the “Standard”: in. the. 

state of Hlinois, ne all others interested. in the great. 
principics it. advocates, are Tequested to send names. 
and aciresses. to EH. Van. Ornum, presidens of land 
and labor club Nos 1, Room. 63,170) Madison. street, 
Chicago, with a view to elfecting some plan of organi- 
zation for the. state. Persons in Chicago not already: 
members of land and labor clubs, as well. as secretaries: 
of such organizations, are. especially requested t 
write. 


Ave READERS OF THE 
i 


STANDARD IN 

favor of a united labor party in the Hirst assem- 

¥ district, compesing the First, Second, Third, Fourth: 

and Fifteenth warids, also: the counties and: towns. in= 

cluded in the district wiil please send. their names. 

and addresses to the undersigned, for the purpose of 
organizing the district thoroughly. . JOS. H. ROSHIERT,, . 

President First. assembly district, united labor party, 

22 Third avenue, Albany, N. ¥. 


&) RD ASSEMELY DISTRIC? MEETS 

every Monday evening. German speaking: mem 
rs every Tuesday evening at. Vincent ball, 189f 
Third avenue, corner ith street. Open every evening 
for enrollment of members. Thursday and Saturday 
evenings free debates of tue Progress and Poverty club 


OTERS OF MARYEAND WHO ARE 
desirous te aid in. propagating the principies: of 
the uniced lubor party, 4s set forth in the New York: 
platform, adopted at Syracuse, Auy. 13 are requested) 
to send their names and addresses to 
JOHN SALMON, 
415. N. Eutuw st., Baltimore, Md, 


Rev.. Hugh 0. Pentecost. before the Anti-poverty’ sa+.” 


“Socialism—Its Truth and Its Error.” Henry” 


The Svracuse Platform. 2 pages. vt 


44. “How John’s Father: saw the Light.” W.-C a 


“The Case Plainly Stated.” (German)... H.¥.- 


nly Stated.” (Swedish. ELF. “Be 


tive aid in the movement, are requested to comin,” 
hicate with the. State Organizers of their respectiwy, 


ire, Sani Francisca, Bes 


Kentucky—Land and. Labor Club No.1, box 406, Cin 


Massachusetts (Berkshire: county)—F. Harvey Lincolm, ere 
Maryland—T. #2. Garside, 1507 West Lexington street, ae 


23 Cooper: Union, New: | 


Exstern Pennsylvania—Henry George club, box 19, : 
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PUSLISHER'S NOTES. 


Inclosed find list 64 five subscribers to THE 
 @eavvann with pcStoffice order for same. 
 Peere are all new men; and I hope to be able 
 $o send you some more in # short time. 

Qne uerth side ciub is deing remarkably 
Well The anti-poverty society had its first 
meeting last Suaduy eveniag aud was well 
@ttended. DENIS MINOGUE. 

Becirver, Joa.—i scnd the woney to keep 
@p my sabscripticn to Tur Staxpagp. My 
wents are many and my meaus are stall 
but I bave put aside sume of wants that f 
May continuc taliing the best nefvsuaper la 
the world. You go w the bottom of ail our 
trouble, and I hope you will have a great cir- 
ulation. 


My opinion is that we should run a national 
ticket by all means. It will bring about dis- 
eussion that would not otherwise be pro- 
woked. Patrick Pranpy. 

Tosxonro, Can.—Under the guidance of Mr. 
Cartwright of the central society we have 

i orcanized the “West End anti- 
poverty society, and [have been instructed 
to send for 2 few of yourtracts. Inclose find 
$8 for which please forward a supply of Nos. 
&, Z, & 10, 1c, 18, 23, 27 and 30. 

D. HenpERson, See. pro teu. 

Carcaco, Pii—Iuclosed find post office 
erder for my subscription to THE StanpaRD 
for another year. li has become indispensable 
to me. Tnomas J. Canty. 

Somarros, Ps.—At the request of ten Le- 
hich valiey mizing slaves, who have costrib- 
uted ten cents each for the purpose, I send 
herewith $1 for a six months’ subscription to 
that national educator, THE os 

Kassas Crry, Mo.—‘To those who, seeing 
the vice und misery that spring from the un- 
eguul distribution of weulth and privilege, 
feel the possibility of u bigher social siate 
aad would strive fcr ils atiuinment,” your ap- 
peals are irresistible. 

I iaciose §2, for which send me one copy 
@ach of “Pro;rress and Poverty” and “Pro- 
tection or Free Trade” cheap editions: aud 
@ispose of the remainier as you please. Here- 
after Iwill make reculur monthly contribu- 
tions to Tue Sranpaxp office, and do every- 
thing Within my limited means to accelerate 
the reformiaticn vou are working for. ‘Too 
much cannot be said in support of Tue Staxp- 
amp. it is iu every respect worthy of its 
amission, and it would be a hard task to tind a 
more able ard consistent paper. 

Wa. J. ManoxerY. 

Capruitac, Mich.—l have told my neigh- 
Bor, a newsdealer, that if he will order and 
keep on sale three capies of THE StanparD I 
will take what he has left at the end of 
each week. Jd suppose To ought to lean my 
Sranpacp to wy neivhbors mure than i have 
gone; ber l like to keep tue paper for refer- 
ence. if seems tome to Le more of a muga- 
mine or cycloj:edia than a newspaper. 


oS ee, 


Ractosed fiad list of four subserivers and re- 
mittance. Lf caaivt belp bus do my best for 
Tar Staxpanop, for I believe it to he my duty. 

Joun A. Roost. 

Pawa, U!.—Having read Ime Sraxpanp for 
@ year Teun say that it exuetiy fills Ue bill. 
Aiter fluvestizating the “laser question” 
from a greenbac. standpoint for several 
years the readiug of “Progress and Pov- 
erty” was like a revelotion tome. I often 
wouder why ali oid greenbackers do not have 
the same experienue. They see the iniustice 
..@f mionopoly, vet coutinue to overlook the 

Greatest of ail mowvpolics SS. C. REESE. 

Ravexswoop, Vii.—I like the recruit sub- 
scription pisn, and snal! endeavor wo use it 
myselfas largeiy as my mecns will permit, 
and try to indace cur cinubs tu do the same. 
TZ shali hold invetisgs in the country where 
circumstauces are taverabie, and seck more 
to induce people iv sincy out the thing for 
themsvives thau tc try te explaia evervihing 
myself. Lhave an idea that inquirers can 

_beinduced to pay lfteen cents themselves 
for Tse Staxpsap, and iu that way, to- 
gether witha liberal use of tracts, we can 

Teach many were than cur own means would 

otherwise enable us to. I start out cn the 

goad about Feb. 10, aud shall make Elgin, 

BL, a hind of heagquarters for a while, dur- 

ing which time I «unin hopes to get a good 

working clubthere. I know that there has 
yet been found us meaus so effective for 

Spreading the gospel us Tae StaNvaRD, and 

for that reasou I shall push it to the utmost. 

W. H. Van Oaxtum. 

Ceapan Fats, Ia.—I incicse postal note for 
followiag list of recruit subscribers and also 
a copy of “Protecticu or Free Trade?’ 

Although not vet twenty vears old, I have 
read “‘Provress 2iid] Poverty” three times, be- 
aides reading “The Land Crestion,” “Social 
Probiems,” “Property ia Land,” and about 
thirty of the land oud Inubor tracts. I have 
Deen takiug Tyz Sraxpaxp from our vews- 
dealer for the past cicht weeks, and the more 
I read on this most vital question, the more I 
waattoread. Nutasingie day pusses that I 
@o not get into ai argument with some one: 

one by cne we are zathering recruits un- 
der the cress cf ihe new crusade. 

About six of us that are interested in this 
@ause are goin: tv held our first meeting 
within a day Gz iwo and try aad form a land 

~ aad labor and capital club. We must not 
tera a cold shonicer tu capital, which should 
be an efficient partner of labor. Having en- 
fisted for life in this cause you will hear from 

@me agin. FRANK MCNALLY. 

AUBURN, Me.—The only tbing that I take 
@DBy interesi in outside of my family is the 

‘and anc gicrious cause advocated by THE 

ANDALD. 

Tam a working man with a large family to 
@upport, and am obiuged to de:y myself all 
luxuries in order to ect the bare necessaries 
of life, therefore tae lack of mouey prevents 
zne from doing all thai I would like to, but all 
the time that I can spare, aud more than I 
ean spare, is and ever wili be devoted to this 
cause. Ina week or su I shall send anutber 
on and I hope a wuch larger one than be- 

ore. 

And I wish to say in regard to Tae Sranp- 

* @BD thatiiis one of the iuxurics that I must 
and Will have, in fact it is one of the neces- 

saries of life toine. I do not consider it a 

mewspaper but an educator. A bundle of 

Brawbanuns laced in the hinds of rhe statue of 

Zaberty would have been mucii more appro- 

: than a torch. But better than that 
Wwiil be to place one in the hands of every man 
in the United Siares, and I will do my part of 
the work required joyfully. 

W. E. Jacxsow. 

So they come to us, day by day. the re- 
newais and the new subscriptions, and the 
orders for books and tracts, and the en- 
thusiastic words of cheer and commenda- 
Gon—not perhans so thick or fast as we 
-should like to see tiie if we could have 
everything our own wav, but thick enougli 
and fast enough to assure us that THE 

- Staspanp has maile for itself during the 
first year of its existence a host of sincere 
and earnest friends, who not only mean to 
keep on taking the paper theinselves, but 
take sufficient interesi in iis success to per- 
suade their neighbors to do lilewise. 

The Stanpaup readers, a good many of 
them at leasi, realize that this is their 

paper, in a peculiar sense; a weapon, ready 
to their hands, for the advancement of the 
great principie whose triumph tiey are 
longing for. Thev seek to get subscribers 
to THE STANDARD, not so much because 
they admire it as because they love the 

Cause THE STANDARD advocaies. They 

wee it on their friends through the recruit 
subscriptions; they send it flying through 
_ ‘the mails by means of the recruiting fund; 
- gad when they once get a man or woman 
fairly committed to reading it, they re- 

Joices with certainty over a recruit to the 

é " 

John Smith, is this ihe way you look 
upon TRE Staxparp? Is this the way you 
work with i, and Lor it? 


; ‘These are our terms for subscriptions to 


THE STANDARD, SATURDAY, JANUARY’ 21, 1888. 


One subscription, one year, 

One subscription, six months, . . « 

Oue subscription, three months, . . « 
Three or more subscriptions: 

Onc vear, each, - . 2 2 6 «© « @ 

Six months, each, . . 2. 6 2 2 ee 

Three months, each, . . 2. 2. 2 « 


After the first club of three has been sent, 
ubsequent subscriptions may be forwarded 
at the same reduced rates. 
Reeruit subscriptions, for four weeks, will 
be received, singly or in clubs to, different ad- 
dresses at fifteen cents each. 


- & 
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Not all the letters that come to us, how- 
ever, bring subscriptions or renewals. 
Once in a while we get a sharp letter of dis- 
approval, or a curt request to stop the 
paper. Two such letters are before us now 
—an unusually high average for the week. 
The first is from atown in Canada, sent 
by a person for whom one of our friends 
of the Toronto anti-poveriy society ordered 
a recruit subscription. 

Your letter is received askiug for subscrip- 
tion to Tae Sranparp. [have not ordered 
the paper. Supposed it must have been sent 
me by a friend. Never think of readir 7 it or 
even cpeniug it; and shall be exceedin, 7 ob- 
liged i€ you will cease sending it. 

Well, we are sorry for our Canadian 
correspondent, and sorry, too, that our 
Toronto friend’s money should have been 
spent to so little purpose. But if a man 
doesn’t want to read THE STANDARD he 
has a perfect right to refuse to do so; and 
we wouldn't force him to it, even if we 
could. His mind is, for a time at least, an 
utterly barren soil, on which any amount 
of seed may be thrown without the slight- 
est chance that any of it will take root. 
Such men, wken by any accident the 
shell of their prejudice is once broken, 
often become the most ardent of converts. 
Meantime, the cause can afford to wait for 
them, and, if need be, to do without them 
altogether. 

But the second letter is altogether a dif- 
ferent one. Here it is in full: 

| Y. M. C. A., Jounstows, N. ¥.—Mr. Editor, 

Thave returned THE STaANDAND once, but I 

find Tmuse request you by letter not to send 
| your paper to this association, You doubr- 

less find some fuooliskh enough to be capti- 
vated by your arguments, ‘not seeing that 
you want oifice and stir wp confusion and dis- 
| satisfaction. You will oblize us bv nut send- 
ing your paper. ExccvurTive Boarp. 
The executive board of the Young men’s 
Christian association of Johnstown, N. Y., 
appears to be rather a despotic person. 
He assumes a right of censorship over the 
i Christian young men who are not execu- 
| tive boards, but only common every day 
| Ciristians, which is, may we say, just 2 

liitie at variance, not only with Chris- 
| lianity, but with ordinary social decency. 
; 4 gentleman, anxivus that the members of 
| the Young men’s Christian association of 

Joknstown should have an opportunity of 
| learning something concerning a aiove- 

ment that is enlisting the sympathies of 

many of the best and purest men of to- 
day, sudseribed for the THE STANDARD on 
behalf of the association, Uniortunately, 
however, he neglected asking permission 
of the executive board. Probably he 
never thought of dcing it—ignoranitly 
assuming that he was sending the paper 
to an association of young men, and not 
to a class of poiitical and religious infants 
whose jiterature must be examined and 
stamped correct by an executive board 

which speaks of itself as “I.” 

THE STaNDARD will continue to be sent 
to the Young men’s Christian association 
of Jobustown until the end of the period 
paid for. If the association continues to 
vermit their executive board to treat the 
well meant courtesy of a friend with boor- 
ish disdain we cannot help it. 


A correspondent sends us a slip of paper 
without daie or signature on which he 
protests against the publication of names 
and addresses in the columns of THE 
STAND. and says he has several times 
been on the point of sending news of in- 
terest, but the fear lest his name and ad- 
dress should appear in print has deterred 
him. ‘I can’t see,” he says, ‘“‘what possi- 
ble good the publication of the names can 
do; and I caz see that in very many cases 
it may be followed by very disagreeable 
results for the writers of the letters.” 

Our correspondent, and ail who Jike him 
are deterred from writing to THs STanp- 
ARD by a fear lest their names appear in 
print, have a very simple remedy. It is 
only necessary for them to state in their 
letters that they do not wish their names 
to appear and their wishes will be strictly 
respected. As for why we prefer to print 
names whenever possible the following 
letter illustrates at icast one very good 

It is from a railway official: 
.—Inclosed find post office order for 
$°.50, for which send me THE Stranparp for 
oue year. I called at two book stores in this 
city, about 9:30 a.m. to-day, and found they 
had sold every STanDARD. One of the pro- 
prietors directed his clerk to order muvre 
copies atonce. It is not ninety days since 
one of these meu told me he was “stuck” on 
THE STANDARD every week aad was pleased 
tu find itso, as he was bitterly opposed to 
the principles it expounded. I forced him to 
admit that he had not investigated them. 
This is the way with every man I have ever 
talked with or heard talk against the princi- 
ples of THE Stanparp. Pin them down and 
nine times out of ten you will find tiey don’t 
Enow what they are kicking against, and 
have never read anything about it only what 
they seein the daily papers. It is unfortu- 
nate that a man’s vote who does not think 
counts as much as the vote of one who does 
his own thinking. 
estate deuler 
heard Mr. 


reason. 


I have converted a real 
in this city. He had 
George lecture here about 
a year ago and failed to “catch 
on.” I was looking at some property 
with him one day when I brought up the sab- 
ject. He at once commenced to “kick” in the 
usual style. After he got out of breath I 
managed to suggest that he was on a 
wrong track—that he did not understand 
what Mr. George was aiming at. He thought 
he did, and so we parted. A few days after 
I received a package of tracts from the 
Anti-poverty society and sent about ten of 
them by mil to the real estate agent, who is 
a strauger to mie, s9 to speak, as I have been 
in this city only a few months. Judge of my 
surprise at“’recciving a letter from him in 
about ten days admitting that he “saw the 
cat. 

Should you publish any part of this Le aa 
you must not mention the location or any 
names, nor must My uumMe appear in any 
shape in print. 


It is pretty tough that in our 


boasted free America u man whose arcestors— 


fought to establish this government of and 
for the people should be compeiled to keep 
his sentiments and views on political economy 
to himself for fear that the bread will be 
taken out of his children’s mouths; but so it is, 
nevertheless. ~ 


It is ‘pretty tough.” Ii is a thing to 
make Americans hide their faves that 
under our government ‘of the people, by 
the people and for the people” a man who 


honestly desires to see a great wrong 
righted, to see the law of equal justice for 
all men established, should be compelled 
to shrink from a public avowal of his 
principles lest the bread should be taken 
from his children’s mouths, But suppose 
that from the city in which this free born 
American lives who dare not assert his 
birthright—suppose that from other towns 
and cities along the line of the 
railroad scores of letters should appear in 
Tue STANDARD signed by men fortunate 
enough to have less exacting masters, or 
no masters at all, wouldn’t that do much 
to help our friend to liberty of speech? 

The principle which we are striving Ito 
establish is so radiant with truth that ‘no 
one can really see it without embracing it. 
Men have reviled it, sneered at it, pre- 
tended to deny it; but no man has, ever yet 
stated it fully and plainly, and then said, 
“Thisis notso.” And this is what gives us 
our security of victory. All we have to do 
is to get men to look: they can’t look long 
without seeing. And there is no surer way 
to draw men’s attention to our cause, to 
make them consider: the reform we are 


advocating, than by letting them see that. 


men whom they know and respect 
devoted to it. 

STANDARD readers, bear these things in 
mind. Avow the faith that is in you as 
often and as publicly as possible. Write 
to THE STANDARD; write to your local 
papers; write to your friends; discuss the 
single tax at every opportunity. For by 
doing these things you will set men to 
thinking; and when once that is done, our 
triumph will be near at hand. 


aire 


New York Ciry.—THE STanDaRp pleases 
me immensely each week. I want to “chip 
in” with Edward Griffiths and his friend t.. 
help send the good news among the miners, 
according to his suggestion in this week's 
Stanparp. Should it fail to be carried out, 
please drop the inclosed five dollars for it in 
the recruiting tund. A VOLUNTEER. 

Well, STANDARD readers, what do you 
say to carrying out Mr. Griffith’s proposi- 
tion? His idea was that while the coal 
strike is going on the miners have anple 
time for reading and are moreover 
peculiarly disposed by circumstances to 
the consideration of economic questions, 
and that it would be a good plan to send a 
colporteur among them to distribute 
tracts and Stanparps. Mr. Griffiths in- 
closed $2 for this purpose, which, with 
“A Volunteer’s” contribution, makes $7 
altogether. It is for you to say whether 
the thing shall be done ornot. If you 
wish it done send in your money. 


The receipts for the recruiting fund have 
been: 
S. B. Rigger.........ccece0 éestiees 
*SAINMeEr "AINMEP "AMMEL... 2c. e eee w ene Ccveweenee 
Georzean 6 
Wao J. Mahomey............- Sein sale ase Deewsiseness . 
SUCORCAVGS 5 ecein lis biees cv eendsieesec oceeee was 
George Croser.........c.00 ssiveree Suveweks scaees 
Oswaid Eurp........ sowees sSesoceecsees Sees 


AY 
HAS. Rovececscsisceacccscestvaiskeseecenccdecéccetsees 


Total for the Week.........c.ccccceeeseseecees 
Previously acknowledyed.............c.006 


$16 64 
$2,026 if 


Total tO dates. ....cccesccscccccncvecsnnsevcess sPesU42 res 


OUR CHILDREN. 


Janet E. Ruutz-Rees in The Epoch. 

Facts are terribly impressive things. There 
are in our city twenty-four thousund child 
workers. What a satire upon our boasted 
civilization! : 

Out of these twenty-four thousand children 

only nine thousand are protected by the fac- 
tory act, and it is no secret that the law is 
very easily evaded, and that of these nine 
thousand the majority have yet to see their 
twelfth birthday. But no law reaches, or 
ever Will reach, the army of child workers in 
our city. The sole protector is public opinion. 
As long as humanity and brotherly love can 
look on and see the true state of affairs with- 
out a shudder, so long will our little ones be 
sacrificed to that tyrannical despot—Modern 
Mammon. 
* What does the inquirer find to be the age 
of the youngest earner in Nev York city? In 
a tobacco factory a baby of five years old 
was found side by side with an old grand- 
mother, engaged in stripping leaves, aud in 
later revelations it was clearly shown that 
“protected” childhood begins its work, in the 
most enlightened country in the world, at the 
nature age of fc ur. 

is it any wonder that the mothers of work- 
ing children thank God when they bury them? 
What is the later development cf a baby 
likely to be who at five years of age is earn- 
ing a modicum of the family support, and 
who at ten has “sewn on millions of buttons!” 
These cases, public opinion urges, are rare. 
No, they are not rare; and, if they were, it 
would be no excuse for us, for they ought to 
be impossible. 

Pleas for cash girls and boys have been 
made before. Wetalk of our early closing 
movements, of our loliday and Saturday 
afternoons, but how many of us stop to in 
quire into the actual experience of the chil 
dren in the crowded stores? 

Shopping one day in one of the great west 
side emporiums, my change was broucht to 
to me so expeditiousiy by a brizht faced little 
maiden that I put some triflag question tu 
her, and a conversation ensued which was 
very suggestive. Lasked her at what time 
she reached home in the evening? 

“Qh, in holiday week it’s ,going on twelve 
most nights. You see, m’m, we don’t close 
up till half-past nine, ard then there’s putting 
away und getting off, and I live out at Kings- 
bridge, you Know.” 

“What time are you here in the morning?” 

‘“Half-past seven, sharp, if I don’ want to 
be fined.” 

“How much do you make?” 

‘Three dollars au week, if I’m real. smart. 
You see, Pm paid by check, sol run ever sv 
hard to get before the other girls.” 

“Aren't you tired? 

“Oh, yes; but—” a deep sigh; ‘“‘oh, weil, it?!! 
be better when 0m growed a little; TH be 
saleslady then, and make five dollars and 
may be more, if ’m real persuasive.” 

The “real persuasiveness” of the incipient 
saleslady has often recurred to my mind. 
To be real persuasive on five dollars a week 
argues @ degree of philosophy worthy of imi- 
tation. . 

Thins of the position of this child; a pretty, 
bright little maiden of twelve, going home 
night alter night iu the depth of winter by 
the eleven o'clock train! Pubiic opinion is a 
very curious factor in civilized life. 

“No other country guards its children so 
well.” At least itis satisfactory to read that. 
“We are not as other inen are.” Like the 

_pharisee of olden time, we can stand afar off 
and thank God for that. We are not slave 
drivers; our little ones don’t work in mines: 
no ‘Song of the children” need prick our con- 

_ science cr stir our syinputhy. We protect 
ehuid labor by factory acts, yet twenty-four 
thousand infants toil from early dawn till 
late at night in one city alone, and this number 
includes only the recognized workers. It would 
be quite within the truth to add auother thou- 


sand or two, but figures are such queer things; 
they don’t appeal to one at all! It is strange 
but true that one detailed account of a case 
will do more to stir public opinion to action 
than the constant repetition of the fact that 
twenty-four thousand children are working 
when they ought to be playing. 

Not that I have the smallest intention of 
deprecating work. On the contrary, I hold 
itas true that the children of the working 
classes are, on the whole, more enviable than 
those whose lives are passed in absolute 
ignorance of the existence of the need of 
work; but, granting that labor in itself is 
good, I yet maintain that the conditions un- 
der which children work in the city of New 
York are, in the vast majority of cases, a 
disgrace to a vaunted civilization. 

Too much cannot be said on the general 
subject tu direct the attention of the benevo- 


lent thiuking public to the conditions under 


which ‘ittle girls and boys work in New York 
city in stores which are frequented by those 
whose own children are shielded from every 
rough wind. What isthe probable future of 
these ‘“‘persuasive” little girls? of these smart 
little boys? In a few yeurs they will be our 
men and women, representative citizens do- 
ing their part ‘“‘to protect all classes, and the 
weakest most,” as we are ail so laudably 
doing to-day. 


ENRICHING NEW YORK’S LAND OWNERS. 


The Steady Advance of the Value of Land 
in the Metrepolis. 
New York Times. Pos 

Every importart sale at the exchange 
throughout the year drew a large and eager 
attendance, regardless of the condition of 
the money market or of other causes, and 
when buvers as a class were most suspicious 
the bocks of the best agents continued to 
grow bulky with inquiries and instructions 
from those who wanted to put their money 
into real estate. ‘The list of wants and offers 
posted at the exchange also increased as the 
year went on. 

There was not much change in value for 
property below Twenty-third street during 
the year. Comparatively little of it was 
offered. Most of it whieh reached the market 
got there by partition or executors’ sales. In 
such cuses it was keenly sought and brought 
remarkably good prices. Some of the sules 
were astonishing in their results, bringing 
prices far beyond the expectations of those on 
whose behalf they were sold. Such cases 
often served to forecast important improve- 
ments, many of which have since materialized. 
Wonder was frequently expressed at large 
sales why two pieces of land, equally well 
situated, brought very different prices at the 
saine sale, one piece with a good structure 
upon it bringing less than another with 
2 dilapidated structure. The reason has 
since appeared in abundant instances. Those 
buying the worse building bought for the 
future, for such a building could be taken 
down without compunction and replaced by 
one greatly superior to the good building on 
the other lot. The promise of larger re- 
muneration through the projected improve- 
ment intluenced the better price, whereas the 
sinaller price was paid only with reference to 
its present vielding capacity. Lower Fifth 
avenue hus presented an anomaious condi- 
tion. Itisa little early for business there and 
alittle late for dwelling purposes Much 
property has eceordingly awaited buvers at 
ashade beluw top prices, with the definite 
prospect ahead of a material advance as the 
inroads of business shall continue. 

From Twenty-third sireet to Fifty-ninth 
street there has been a fair market beth in 
business and dwelliug houses... Fair prices 
have eimoust invariably tempted purchasers. 
A good deal of investment capital found 
lodginent in that section Quring the year, for 
it always commans tenants. The applica- 
tions of those wishing to rent property in that 
section fur outnumbers those for any other 
part of tke city. Above Fifty-ninth street 
und beicw Eiyvhty-sixth street values bave 
showr some change on Fifth avenue, declin- 
ing about twenty per ceut below the prices 
of a year ago; $40,000 will now buy lots 
formerly held at $40,000, where lots are to be 
had at all. Holders are reluvtant to ac- 
knowledge this cecline, and consequently 
sales are few. Offers do not range us bigh as 
formerly there by fuily the percentage 
named. Ou the cross streets and Madison 
avenue lets command close tu last year’s 
prices, as the preperty always rents well. 
fuside lots are held ut about $25,000 and 
corner fots at from $30,000 to 235,000. 

On the west side, from Fifty-ninth street to 
Eighiv-sixth street. there has been an aver- 
age advance of property during the year of 
thirty per cent ox mure. The cross street lots 
bring nearly as good prices as those on the 
avenues, the advance averaging from 9,000 
toabout $12,000. West End avenue devel- 
oped within the year, and the average price 
of lots rose from $7,000 to $12,000. Ninth av- 
enue lots have advanced from $12,000 to $14,- 
000 and $15,000, having ayeraged $7,000 iu 
that section two years ago. Manhattan 
square, which is within this sections, shows an 
exceptional record, as do some parts of 
Bighth avenue facing the park. From Eighty 
sixth street to 116th street, on the eust side, 
values kave undergone no change for a year, 
property having been very quiet in the bet- 
ter section. The same may be said of the 
strip bounded by Fourth and Fifth avenues 
as faras the Harlem river. Fast of Fourth 
aveuue business has been quite active, and 
prices have somewhat advanced in conse- 
quence of extensive tenement building. 

The west side, nbove Eichty-sixth street, 
presents a refreshing contrast. Riverside 
drive bas assumed an aristeeratic character. 
Several houses, palatial in their appointments, 
have been cunstructed onthe drive during 
this year, or are inthe course cf construe 
tion, aud land has been bought on which 
some of the richest families will doubtless 
build homes in the early future. Cyrus Clark 
is putting up a 3860.0G0 house for bis own vc- 
ecupaney ab Ninetieth strect.’ Peter Doelger 
will live in) a $i00,G0) house at WO0th street. 
The Foster mansion at 102d street will proba- 
bly cost an equal sum. James A. Dear- 
ing and Professer Bacon of the Colum- 
bian law school are  beantitying the 
Qrive with handscime bouses for their own 
occupaney ab Wud and Luith strects. Mr. 
Bayoc, tac oii operator from Bradford, Pa., 
is building a residence to cust $75,009 ab 108th 
street. He will have asa neighbor J. J. Gib- 
bons, of the rm of Davis, Cuoilamore & Co., 
who is building a tasteful home near by. J. 
J. Kettle will soou complete a $40,000 house 
at Li2d strect. The houses nientivned are all 
of a high class, and ure built fur occupancy 
by their owners. Several other fine houses 
are there which were completed before 1887, 

Riverside drive has been helped also by the 
purchase by tie Asbor estate of the bicek 
irom: 112th to Wdck streets; by C. P. Hunt- 
ington uf the block froin 1iith to Lizth streets; 
by the Goeles estuie of ali but two lots iu 
he bleel: from LLith te 115th streets, and by 
Fleming SSnuth of the block bezinuing at 
1LGth street. The demand along the drive 
was very smallea year ago. Corner lots are 
now heid tirmly at from 320,000 to 325,000 
from Ninetietn street going north. Inside 
lots at from $12,000 to $15,000, and lots on the 
intersecting streets af froin 27,000 to $8,000. 

Direetiy aveve Manhattan park imprcoe-v 
ments within the year have been of a high 
eluss, and contimue to be so. As the biocks 
have become populated there bas naturally 
been an advauce in prices, and the character 
of that region having been settled, building 
has made substantial progress therexbouts. 
Many agents regard the ten blocks bounded 
on the west side by Niuth avenue and abut- 
ting the park from Seventy-seventh street 
northward as one of thevery best neizhbor- 
hoods on the west side. Its development is 
to be maialy credited tu 1837. ‘The neighber- 
need of Li0th street has aiso been conspicu 
eusly favored in that section, especially sinee 
Morningside park, tae new pinza and the 
Prutestant cathedral were brought within 
reach of practical ealeulntien. Roscoe Conk- 
liag, Orsen DB. Munn, Joseph M. Valentine, J. 
Watts Be Peyster and Dwicht Olmstead 
wre aimeny ibe laud owners who are 
relied on to make the ueighborhood what it 
should be when they get ready to build, and 
under thisand the other promises of large 
and lasting improvement lots bave advanced 


| 


within the year in average price from 
23 to 83 per cent. Prices now range 
from $7,000 to $15,000. Above 116th street, 
on tlife west side, pres range from 
$2,500 to $7,000. Tenth avenue has shown 
signs during the year of becoming to the west 
side what Third avenue is to the east side, 
and the Boulevard promises to be a continua- 
tion of Broadway in character as it is in fact. 
Activity has been noticeable in the Twenty- 
third and Twenty-fourth wards, new plans 
for rapid transit having advanced the price 
of lots from an average of $200 and $300 to 
an average of $600 and $700 each. 


HENRY AND JIM. 
8t. Louis Chronicle. 

Blaine—“Henry Watterson, I see you have 
been writing a magazine article, in which you 
assert that this country has prospered in spite 
of the tariff laws.” ; F 

Watterson—“That is precisely what I said 
and say.” ; : 

Blaine—‘What is your idea of the orgin of 
all wealth, Henry?’ . 

Watterson—“Human labor applied to the 
profferings of the forest, the tield, the flood 
and the mine. There is no other way to 
create wealth.” 

Blaine—‘“Correct, and, ‘therefore, our 
tariff laws, by keeping wages high, have 
brought to this countr’ millions of laborers, 
who, developing the resources of nature, 
have made the country rich. Refute this, 
Henry, if you can.” 

Watterson—“I deny that you can make 
wages high by making laws, unless you can 
regulate arbitrarily the number of laborers. 
In a free government this cannot be done.” 

Blaine—*‘If the tariff has not made wages 
high, what has?” 

Watterson—'It is cheap land, not protec- 
tive duties, that produce high wages 1n this 
country. The great west has been filled up 
mainly by men who have refused to work for 
factory wages. Then absence from the man- 
ufacturing centers has kept down the number 
seeking employment, and asthe price of labor, 
or wages, like that of all other things, depends 
upon upon the amount offered for sale, the 
average wage scale of the United States has 
been Kept relatively higher than in Europe, 
where there has been no great west to bid 
against the shops for the labor of human 
hands.” 

Blaine—“If that is the case, Watterson, 
how do you account for strikes?” ; 

Watterson—“‘As you say that protection 
protects labor, I would think that a question 
you would better answer yourself. Butas it 
might bother you, I will save you the trouble, 
by suggesting a fact, well known to you. and 
that is that the strike is the result of a con- 
sciousness among the laborers that they are 
not getting a fair share of the profits of the 
protected industries. When a strike wins it 
is because skilled labor is scarce. When it 
fails, there is a rush of those who are not 
again taken into employment, to the great 
west, and thus the wagescaleis kept at about 
its former degree.” 

Blaine—But suppose we had no vent for 
our surplus labor, would not our tariff laws 
have defended our laborers from the goods 
mauufactured by the paupers of Europe?” 

Watterson—*Against the goods, yes. but 
not aguinst the makers of the goods. They 
could have come over here and have turned 
out goods for a home market of 55,000,600, 
and long ago our wages would have been as 
low as those of England, if not lower.” 

Blaine—“How lower?’ 


Watterson—“Because Engiand would haye ; 


the world for its market and we the United 
States. In other words, she would have 
1,560,000,000 customers; we 55,000,000. She 
could sell, therefore, to better advantage, 
could make more goods and thus employ 
more labor, the demand for which, as you 
know, regulates its price.” 

Blaine—“‘Henry, next fall we will let the 
people settle the question, aud I think you 
will then owe me the cigars.” 

Watterson—‘I am content. If the people 
like your doctrine, Blaine, they ought to have 
it. But you can’t deny they have been doing 
a good deal of thinking for a few years last 
past. Whata joke it would be if you had to 
furnish the cigars to me next November.” 


ASTRON SOCIETY. 


REV. EDWARD McGLYNN, D. D., PRESIDENT, 


The thirty-ninth public meeting of the society wili 
be held at 


THE ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 


SUNDAY EVENING, JAN. 2 


ADDRESS 
by 7 
REV. DR. M’GLYNN. 


Subject, “The Ecclesiastical Machine in American Poli- 
tics.” Y 


Musical service! by 
~ CONCORDIA CHORES. 


Admission free to'Family Circle. Balcony Circle, 
Boxes and Orchestra Circle 10 cents. Orchestra 3 
cents. Proscenium Boxes W cents. : 

Tickets onsale at the Anti-Poverty Socicty office, 30 
Cooper Union. 

Box office at Academy open at 6:32 p. m. Sunday. 


Politics from the Pope. 


“The man who says ‘I will take my faith from, Peter, 
but I will not take my poiitics from Peter,’ 1s not a true 
Catholic.’—Nousignor Prest on. 

‘As much religion as you please from Rome, but no 
polities. I am sincerely a Catholic, but Iam not a 
papist. I deny the doctrine that the pope has any 
temporal authority, direct or indirect, in lreland; we 
Rave all deaied i on oath, and we would die to resist 
it.’—-Danitel O'Connell. 

“Lan au lrish Catholic, ang I would as soon think of 
taking wy polities frum tne sultan of Turkey as from 
the pope.’—Jolin Dillon, MH. P. 


Pad a a cals SUCIETY IN PHILA- 


DELPHIA. 


The Scciety will hoid meetings every Sunday evening 
at 8o’elock at Lincoln hail, corner of Broad street and 
Fairmouiut avenue. 

Everybuiy invited. Admission free, 
A LIVE CHRISTIANITY. 

Sneakers have been secured us follows: 

Sunday, Jan. 22..... ... Wms J. Gorsuch of Philadelphia. 

By order of Executive Committee. 

WM. J. ATKINSON, President. 

J. H. WINTYRS, Secretary. 


THE UNSEEN. 


Thirty-two pages, By mail, ten cents in stamps, 


CONTENTS: 
The Immortal Nature of Mana Scientific Fact. 
The Creation of the Material Universe. 
The Personality of the Great Creator, 
The Spirit an Organism. 
The Dittereace Between Reason and Instinct. 
That Which is Witbout Beginning. 
The Philosophy of Poverty—Its Cause a Cure. 
FORBES & CO., 52 Broadway, New York. 
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TRADE? 


An Examination of the Tarif’ Question with 
Especial Regard tc the Interests of Labor. 
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And only co-operative System of sciling watches, 
The watches are American Lever Stem Winders, 
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Heavy profits guaranteed on limited investment. 
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The Keystone Watch Club Co. 
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